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A Letter to the Rev. Daniel Wilson, A.M. Minister of St. 
John’s Chapel, Bedford Row, London, wm Reply to his 
Defence of the Church Missionary Society, and in Vindication 
of the Rev: The Archdeacon of Bath, against the Censures 
contained im that Publication. By the Rev. William Baily 
Whitehead, A.M. Vicar of Twiverton, near Bath; and 
_late Fellow of Worcester College, Oxtord. 8vo. Pp. 46. 
Barratt and Son, Bond Street, Bath; Rivington and Co. 
London. 1818. 


A Second Protest against the Church Missionary Society : 
addressed to Lord James OS Brien, Chairman*to the Committee 


of the Bath Missionary Association. 8vo, Pp. 12. Hatchard. 
London. 1818. 


THESE two pamphlets we have placed together, although the 
preductions of minds very different indeed. ‘The first is a 
serious discussion of an important question, the other is a 
flimsy attempt at wit. But being written by one of our 
modern Donetists, it serves to prove what that sect think of 
others and themselves,—in this case, their overweening arro- 
gance, in the former, their malignant uncharitableness. Mr. 
Whitehead has given a more extended critique on Mr. Wilson’s 
Defence, than was compatible with the limits of a Review ; 
but he has followed nearly the same line of argument which 
we had already adopted. But from his vicinity to the scene of 
(0. 238, Vol. 54, March, 1818. B 
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action, being possessed of much local knowledge, he has been 
enabled to avouch, as matters of fact, those points which we 
could enly conjecture. Archdeacon Thomas himself, with great 
propriety, declines taking any notice of the ofhcious interference 
in his sirchdeaconry, by the Minister of the non-descript 
Chapel, near Lamb’s Conduit Street, Holborn. Yet, lest he 
should be wise in his own conceit, the Vicar of Twiverton has 
read him a lesson, which, we hope, he will seriously consider. 
This advice, we trust, will not be thrown away on one who 
has been obliged to make several successive alterations in the 
different editions of his Defence. And we shall proceed to 
notice those passages which ascertain as facts, what we pre- 
sumed only to conjecture. The most important of these is the 
nature of the communication which took place between the two 
prelates ; and the next, how far the Archdeacon was authorized 
by his diocesan. On both these points, Mr. Wilson perse- 
veres, in his fifteenth edition, to act the Jesuit. It is the 
penchant of his party, and, perhaps, he cannot help it. Inthe 
first edition of his Defence, he gave us as a verbatim copy of 
Bishop Ryder’s note left at Hatchard’s, an assertion that the 
Dean of Wells had consulted his diocesan both on attending 
the meeting, and on preaching for the Missionary Society. 
He now allows that he himself patched up this statement, by 
adding an expression from a private letter to the Dean’s auto- 
graph, (we take the liberty, for the sake of distinction, to 
speak of the Bishop of Gloucester on this subject, in his 
capacity of Dean of Bath and Wells, it being in that character 
he took the chair.) Now the Dean’s autograph simply says, 
that ke had consulted the Bishop as to preaching, and adds, 
“he had not the slightest reason to suppose that in taking that 
“step, or in attending the meeting, he was acting,” &c. 
Whence the fair deduction is, that the taking the chair was 
never hinted to his Lordship. It appears that the Dean was 
properly alarmed at this falsification of his words, and, per- 
haps, feared, lest his diocesan should be roused beyond his 
usual patience, to give the world an accurate account of the 
conversation. Therefore, care was taken that the original 
Statement, except a slight change of words, not of sense, 
should be inserted in the next six editions. When, in the 
seventh edition, to the vast astonishment of us all, appeared 
a third statement verbatim, the same as Mr. Wilson’s fabrica- 
tion in the first edition, except for the words previously con- 
sulted, we have previously mentioned. Out cf respect to the 
character which Mr. Wilson has hitherto maintained, we will 
give the important part of the statement as he first gave it to 
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the world ; secondly, as the Dean first gave it; and thirdly, 
he has since given it. 

‘* Having previously consulted the Bishop of the diocese upon 
the subject of attending the meeting, as well as submitted his 
design of preaching for the Society to his Lordship’s decision,” 
&c. Mr. Wilson’s statement. 

*¢ Having previously consulted the Bishop of the diocese upon 
the subject of preaching for the Society, he had not the 
slightest reason to suppose that in taking that step, or in 
attending the meeting,” &c. The Dean’s first statement. 

** Having previously mentioned to the Bishop of the diocese 
his intention of attending the meeting, as well as submitted 
his design of preaching for the Society to his Lordship’s deci- 
sion, he had not the slightest reason to suppose that in taking 
those steps,” &c. The Dean’s last statement. 

Here we find this last to vary from Mr. Wilson’s only in 
using the werd mention for consult. And, surely, it was very 
kind in the Dean thus to help Mr, Wilson out of the difficulty 
into which his zeal had led him. That, however, his diocesan 
conveyed to him his disapprobation of these steps, as far as 
his usual affability and age would permit, we are assured, by 
Mr. Whitehead, in the following passage. 


«* The mildness and tone of respect, in which this refusal was 
conveyed, and on which you affect to build a doubt as to his Lordship’s 
real disapprobation of the measure, were, not only what every 
person who is acquainted with his conciliatory and amiable character 
might have anticipated, but also, what onght, in the view of every 
well-constituted mind, to have added weight to its decision. You 
blame the Archdeacon for the vehemence, you take advantage of the 
Bishop for the gentleness, of his opposition.” 


This relates to the Bishop’s letter, refusing to preside him- 
self. And in p. 16, we have 


** It is evident, I regret to say, that a submission of his intended 
conduct was never made by the Bishop of Gloucester to his diocesan, 
but that his Lordship, presuming upon an equal general rank in the 
church, forgot, for the time, his canonical subordination in the 
Diocese of Bath and Wells, and appeared for the time, indifterent to 
the common usages and discipline of the church.” 


See also p. 536, of our last Number. Thus, then, we are 
authorized to conclude, that the Bishop of Bath and Wells 
actually expressed himself in such a manner as would have 
been deemed by a cool and indifferent spectator, acquainted 
with his Lordship’s habit, a decisive tone of disapprobation. 
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But respecting the Bishop of Gloucester, it is not necessary 
for us to dwell any longer, it being understood that a dignified 
rebuke has been received from ihe proper quarter. ‘There 
could be no doubt among those who knew the firm integrity of 
Archdeacon Thomas’s character, that he weuld not even have 
insinuated his diocesan’s approbation had he not received it. 
This deduction his Protest itself affords, where he distinctly 
avows that he had not consulted the clergy of his Arch- 
deaconry. It is, therefore, without surprize t that we meet with 
the following information in Mr. Whitchead’s letter. We give 
it at length, since it also proves the concurrence, equally 
honourable to all of the clergy, with their Bishop and Arch- 
deacon. 


“You, (Mr. Wilson,) do indeed say, in this part of your 
¢ Defence,’ that from the non-attendance at your meeting of the 
vast majority of the clergy.of the Archdeaconry of Bath, it is not 
tobe inferred that they intended to disclaim it, or that your proceedings 
were uncavonical. You will, however, at least allow, that whena 
Jarge body of most respectable clergy are solicited, (and there was 
no want of circular and personal solicitation in this case,) to attend 
and support a meeting in their neighbourhood, with the purest 
professed objects in view, their declining to attend looks very much 
like a general dis:pproval of something about it. The case will, I 
am aware, bear to be put much stronger, but, in this view, it is 
strong enough to prove the disclaimer of the clergy, and coupled 
with his own intimate knowledge of very many amongst them, will 
be strong enough also, I am convinced, in the opinion of every 
impartial reader, to justify the Archdeacon’s Protest in their name. 
He did not communicate with them previously, you say, and yet he 
protested in their name. Is it not clear, from the emphasis with 
which he himseif told you, that he had not previously communicated 
with them, that he meant his general knowledge of their sentiments 
to be responsible for his assumption of their concurrence in his 
Protest ? Of the accuracy with which he estimated those sentiments, 
he has since received public and flattering testimony, under the 
majority of their united signatures. § Mr. Archdeacon Thomas,’ 
(you add, in the language of confident challenge,) ‘ is unquestionably 
called upon to produice “his aut hority for employing the name of his 
venerable diocesan,’ as well as ‘ of the vast majority of the clergy ? 
If be received such authority, he can, of course, prove the fact, 
and, until he dees so, the assumption which he makes must be 
considered as utterly unwarrantable.” Now. Sir, 1 am sare you will 
agree with me in thinkiog. that the term ‘ unw arrantable, ’ may, with 
strict propriety, be appu ed to the as persions which, on this point, 
have been sedulously cist upon the Archdeacon’s character, when I 
inform you, as 1do upon rea//y undoubted authority, that he did, 
previous to his late interference with your mecting, anxiously confer 
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with his diocesan respecting the merits and projects of the Church 
Missionary Society, that his Lordship’s sentiments upon those subjects 
entirely coincided with his own, and that he was authorised by his 
Lordship to impart them generally to the clergy and others, as circums 
stances might, in his judgment, require. I have the same authority 
also for informing you, that he did, at the same time, impart to his 
Lordship his design to attend the meeting in bis Archi diaconal 
capacity, and protest against the formation “of your society in his 
jurisdiction, and that his Lordship told him. that, in doing so, in his 
opinion, he would only be doing his duty. His £ vener able dioces an,’ 
he has the high satisfaction of knowi ing, still coutinues to think, that, 
in attending and protesting, his conduct was regolar and proper. I 
shall not, Sir, vainly attempt, by any comments of mine, to strengthen 
this answer to your insinuations and challenge. The former must be 
admitted to have been unfounded, the latter to have been, at least 
imprudent,” 


Mr. Whitehead’s Letter contains many more observations 
which do him great credit. He has thoroughly examined the 
Defence, and has given it so complete an answer, that we 
apprehend none of the party will attempt to reply. They 
will have recourse to their usual trick, endeavour to smother it 
in silence. 

As to this silly witling, the Second Protester, whom some 
wiser friend has very judiciously persuaded to conceal his 
name, we have little to say. He, too, inculcates what Mr. 
Wilson would insinuate, that all who do not join his party are 
hostile to the propagation of christianity abroad. But his 
eleventh article gives us the idea which these serious men, or 
evangelical ministers, have of themselves. He speaks of 
their withdrawing multitudes from the Methodist Chapels, &c. 
We believe that it would be exceedingly difficult to shew that 
they have rendered a single Methodist a sound and con- 
sistent Churchman, we mean one that worships in the church 
only. Onthe contrary, experience proves that both parties 
mutually assist each other, they abound together, form part of 
each others congregation, and are not distinguishable by any 
test we know. We shall just relate the case of one of Mr. 
Wilson’s congregation. ‘This person was once a steady and 
regular attendant of the church only, and possessed of a con- 
siderable independent property. Coming to live near Lamb’s 
Conduit Street, Mr. Wilson’s chapel became a conveniently 
near place of worship. Our stranger was, for some time, 
regular in attendance there only, and being introduced to Bible 
Societies, Missionary Meetings, Evening ‘Readings, and Pri- 
vate Prayers, made great progress, if not in religion, yet, at 
least, in enthusiasm and fanatical fancies. Hence, in time, 
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and it is the natural course of things, even Mr. Wilson’s 
instructions did not afford sufficient edification, or did not suf- 
ficiently stimulate the imagination, so that, just now, Cow 
Lane provides the best spiritual food for our devotee. We 
fear that the other side of the river will be the end of this 
wanderer. ‘Thus do evangelicals withdraw multitudes from the 
Methodist Chapels! 

However, let us congratulate our readers on the better 
prospects which are opening before us. Government, we 
hope, are at last awake to the absurdity of encouraging all 
parties to the neglect of sound and active churchmen. Arch- 
deacon Thomas has been rewarded with the living of Deptford, 
and we hear other preferment is preparing forhim. Parliament 
has also voted one million for the building of churches ; and 
the Society for the Propagation of Christianity abroad, have 
voted 50001. to be placed at the disposal (not of a pic nic 
committee of Jaymen and curates,) of the Bishop of Calcutta, 
for the purposes of the Society. May their measures be pro- 
ductive of unity and true religion among us. A new era 
seems to arise. 

Magni precedite menses. 


a ee et el 





Observations on a Bill, introduced into Parliament in the Session 
of 1817, for the Amendment of the Law, in respect of Modus 
for Tithes. 8vo. Pp. 64. 4s. Trewman and Co. Exeter ; 
Stockdale, Pall Mall; Clarke and Sons, Portugal Street, 
London. 1817. 


Axtnoucn this Bill was first brought forwards in 1817, yet is 
it again before the house, and, therefore, requires our atten- 
tion, which we are sorry, circumstances or accident have pre- 
vented being paid earlier to it. It has, indeed, long been the 
fashion of the times to fritter away the provision made by our 
ancestors for the maintenance of true religion among us. In 
some sectarianism, in others infidelity, in most indifference, 
urge to measures which will more surely demoralize the 
country, than the blasphemies of Hone, or the licentious pro- 
ductions of France. So curtailed are the emoluments of our 
ecclesiastical establishment, that they do not amount to 801. 
each per annum to the clergy actually employed, who are yet 
much fewer in number than are necessary for a population so 
prodigiously increased as ours, and the extension of their 
numbers is completely prevented by the want of sufficient 
support, and of places in which they might officiate. But ia 
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the teeth of these facts, we hear outrageous lamentations on 
the splendour of our hierarchy, and sacrilege on a large scale 
is recommended without hesitation. A popul: ation who do not 
contribute five farthings per head per annum for the greatest 
blessing which society ean afford, without which no society 
ever did or could exist, is daily ivanual by seditious politi- 
cians, with complaints of the burdensome nature of tithes, 
They prevent improvement, impoverish the fields, ruin the 
ine. and produce famine. We shall not here prove the 
necessity of a national religion to a countiy, nor yet trace up, 
as might easily be done, and we hope, will soon be doie by 
some able hand, the late treasonable associations tu the want 
of churches, which drives many to the conventicle, where 
obedience to the higher powers is never taught, and prevents 
others from all opportunity of learning their duty; but in 
reviewing these Observations, we shall presume ourselves 
addressing christians only. We would first endeavour to take 
away the unfortunate prejudice against tithes, by observing, 
that Infinite Wisdom seems to have preferred this mode of 
providing for a priesthood to any cther. For when the land of 
Canaan was about to be divided among the tribes of Israel, it 
was, assuredly, as easy to have set out twelve portions as 
eleven. Yet here was adopted by the immediate direction of 
God the tithing system. The nature of that country will make 
such preference still more remarkable to our agriculturists. 
It is very hilly—horses are there of little use—the principal 
part of the labour must be performed by hand ; but when pro- 
perly cultivated, it is productive beyond expectation. So that, 
however truly the land may be said to flow with milk and 
honey, it does not flow spontaneously. On serious minds, this 
fact will make its due impression, and they will endeavour to 
discover the causes for this preference, some of which are 
sufficiently obvious. Nor let it be said that this is a Jewish 
regulation ; for, in truth, tithes were first paid to a Christian 
Priest long ere Moses was born. We also beg leave to shew, 
that tithes are an encouragement to improving a farm, because 
they are less burdensome to the intelligent than to the indolent 
and careless farmer. ‘They are bugbears to timid improvers 
only, as a writer of one of the county surveys most truly 
observed. For what is an improvement? It is an alteration 
of culture, by which more corn is produced off the same farm 
at the average of former annual expences ; or the same quan- 
tity of corn at a less expence. Whatever change does not 
accomplish one of these results in the course of a proper 
rotation, is no improvement; but an idle waste of capital and 
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industry, the sooner checked the better. Without regard to 
the attempts at confusing the subject, by introducing the 
various items of sowing, weeding, watering, &c. &c. we will 
assume the expence of culture per acre to be a certain sum, 
including all those items. It will appear that our deduction 
is accurate, increase or diminish our statement of crops at 
pleasure, provided only, that the terms of our definition be 
accurately observed. 

Let then the produce of wheat after fallow be 20 bushels 
per acre, at 90s. and the expence 6l. per acre. 





Produce. -, + 
20 bushels at 908. eve ese ese coe = 0 tf $5 @ 
Expences. 
Culture 0. oo of 6 O O t 7 2 6 
Tithe, 2 bushels ... 1 2 6 . 
Clear profit sso soe coe ore ave 4 2 6 





By a real improvement, 25 bushels are grown at the same 
expence. 





Produce. tf. &% @ 
25 bushels at 90s. eos ese ese ese 8 8=—& @ 14 1 § 
Expences. 
Culture ... we oe 6 O O : 
Tithe, 2{ bushels ... 1 8 1% \ 78 1; 
Clear profit eee eee eee eee eee 6 13 li 


ES ON ann 





Surely such a difference, which is neither extravagant nor 
impracticable, amply compensates the grower for his ingenuity, 
and he would scarcely grudge the half bushel to the clergy, 
when he clears for himself 2/. 10s. Again, suppose the same 
quantity grown at a less expence, 4/. instead of 6/. then we 
have culture and tithes, 5/. 2s. 6d. which deducted from 111. 5s. 
leaves 6/1. 2s. Gd. to the grower instead of 41. 2s. 6d. thus 
proving as above. Now we insist that alterations not reducible 
to one of these two cases are no improvements, and we are, 
therefore, intitled to our conclusion, that tithes are least felt 
by the best improver. ‘They are, therefore, no obstacle to 
improvement, but the contrary. Lut how perversely is the 
case argued, Arthur Young and all our writers have insisted, 
and with undoubted accuracy, that low rents make bad farmers, 
and that it is mutually for the interest of landlord, tenant, 
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and the public, that the land should let at its full value. Yet 
is it urged on the other hand, that nothing would give such a 
stimulus to agriculture as taking off the tithing system! 
Indeed, nothing seems so destructive of common sense and 
common honesty, as the word tithe. We constantly have 
instances in our courts, of men prevaricating and descending 
to the most ignominious shuffling, for the sake of pilfering the 
parson. Men, who are styled men of honour, and more in 
the rank of gentlemen, have, in these cases, degraded them- 
selves without feeling reluctance or shame to perfect swindling. 
In Kent, not long ago, the Squire of the parish refused to pay 
35l, a year for his tithes. They were taken in kind, and 
produced 1131. Similar anecdotes abound. ‘The clergy are 
seldom possessed of private property sufficient to enable them 
to contest a doubtful point with a wealthy parishioner. ‘They 

are life tenants only, he in perpetuity. “Hence, there is so 
universal a disposition to take advantage of their weakness, 
and illegal customs. are established, and frauds continued. 

Sometimes, however, it occurs that a rector of spirit comes 
forward and recovers for his successors, (it rarely happens for 
himself to any real use,) the rights of the church. And 
because no distance of time is allowed to give a covering of 
honesty to a roguish transaction, our agricultural knaves are 
never safe, and, therefore, never quite at their ease. To 
make them so, is the honourable intent of this Bill. One 
would have supposed that Mr. Curwen should have brought 
forward some strong instances of wrong committed by this 
lapse of time which he so much reprobates. Yet the one 
which has been most canvassed, does bear on that point 
in the least. The whole transaction comprizes the present 
occupiers. Cottenham lies near the Cam, and is subject to 
floods. Lands sometimes are secured by the improved drainage 
to a great extent, and these, as they become capable of culti- 
vation, become liable to tithe. While they remain in the 
state of marsh land, agistment tithes are due for the stock fed 
thereon, and there is a supposed modus for cows. Sometime 
ago 200 acres were inclosed as fit for the plough, of which 40 
were set aside for the rector, in lieu of tithes. Since that 
time 300 more have been recovered, but no land set apart for 
the rector. He, therefore, demanded the tithes in kind of 
those 300. And of this, strange to say, Mr. Curwen makes 
his complaint. In short, if we are to believe the newspapers, 
there is no place in the world where statements are made so 
rashly, and with so little inquiry into their accuracy, as in the 
House of Commons. ‘Thus we have lately seen a man whe 
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actually offered rewards for the murder of the Judges, and 
paid for the murder of individuals, represcnted as an oppressed 
character, the purity of whose religion, and the integrity of 
whose life, ought to have shielded him from even suspicion !!! 
Proh Pudor. Without dilating on such reprehensible ¢ cons a : 
in our legislators, Mr. Curwen brings in a Bill to facilits 
the establishment of moduses, than which the author of a 
pamphlet before us truly observes, a more violent attack on the 
maintenance of the church, a more dangerous interference 
with the course of justice, and with the laws of property, was 
never proposed! He shews that the Bill goes to subvert the 
plainest principles of equity, and to render ecclesiastical pro- 
perty liable to general spoliation. Should such a Bill pass, it 
would be impossible to set aside any modus, however gross. 
We strongly suspect that Baron Wood has advised in this 
business, who, on several occasions, differed toto calo from 
the other Barons, and from all long-established principles. 
He even ventured to contend that eighteen pence per acre 
might be a just modus. But it is very well known, that in 
Richard the First’s time that sum was six times the average 
rent. Eighteen pence was then the price of twelve bushels of 
wheat, and, therefore, equal to Gl. 15s. of our money. With 
what conscience can it be pretended that such could ever be 
the value of the tenth part of the hay, when under our present 
improved culture, it exceeds the average value of the whole 
crop? However, the Baron shall speak for himself, our 
readers, perhaps, will think that he was of counsel engaged 
for defendants, and not one of the Judges. It is thus detailed 
in p. 38, of the pamphlet before us. 


“* The learned Judge says—‘ if I am to decide upon fancy and 
conjecture, let one consider how many things I am to fancy and 
conjecture ; I must fancy and conjecture the value of money in 
Richard the First’s time ; I must fancy and conjecture the value of 
land in general at the same period ; next the value in this place ; the 
price of hay at that period there; the state of cultivation there, and 
what people would give with a view to future improvements, or what 
pious men would have given by way of benevolence to the church ; 
and I must finally fancy and conjecture, which would be as puzzling 
a fancy and conjecture as any, why one shilling ‘an acre is a good 
modus for some land, and two shillings an acre not a good modus 
for land more than twice as good; in short, instead of determining 
secundum allegata et Probata, which I] take to be the only rule 
which ought to govern the judge. I must substitute vague imagination, 
fancy, and conjecture.’—Now the point alleged and to be proved is, 
that the medus existed from time whereof the memory of mian is not 
to the contrary, which, in its legal, acknowledged, and constitutional 
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sense, means from the time of Richard the First ; areal composition 
may have been made since, but the Jaw will not admit mere conti- 
nuance of payment to bar the general right of succeeding incumbents, 
unless it existed as a modification of the right previous to that period. 
To prove this allegation then, you shew the same sum to have 
been paid for a hundred years or upwards ; and to rebut the pre- 
sumption you have raised, of its immemorial existence, shall I not 
be permitted to shew, that atthe period of legal memory, the sum 
claimed as the payment in satisfaction of the tenth, was equal to 
the whole yearly value of the land ?—Is this inquiry matter only 
of vague imagination, fancy, and conjecture ?—If it be so, so is 
every historical inquiry ; but if in any matter of history certainty 
can ever be obtained, it is certain that at the time of Richard the 
First, the usual price of wheat, in ordinary years, was about one 
shilling a quarter; consequently, taking the produce of an acre of 
wheat to be two quarters, which, considering the state of agriculture 
at that time, is most probably a large proportion, the tithe of an acre 
of wheat was worth no more than two pence halfpenny. The yearly 
value of an acre of meadow or pasture, at the same period, cannot 
be so precisely ascertained ; but a century after it was about sixpence, 
and down to the reign of Henry VIII. not exceeding one shilling ; 
and as there were no taxes on the tenant, and little or no labour in 
the management of such land, such yearly value represented the 
actual value of the year’s produce, and, therefore, the value of the 
tenth of the grass mown being part of the year’s produce cannot be 
more than the tenth of the whole of such annual value, or not 
exceeding one penny. This mode of taking the tenth of the yearly 
value of pasture to be the tithe, was the way in which the tithe was 
estimated in numerous documents at the period of the dissolution of 
Monasteries, to be found in Dugdale. 

‘*The learned Baron indeed draws a different conclusion.—He 
considers one shilling and sixpence an acre for grass, and twoshillings 
an acre for corn, asa reasonable and probable modus—of the correct- 
ness of such a concjusion the reader will judge; the authorities on 
the subject will be foundina table in the appendix, and I feel but 
little anxiety as to the result of the inquiry. If the general price of 
the article, whether corn or grass, at the period in question, is 
ascertained to have been monstrously disproportionate to the sum 
alleged to have been then settled as the equivalent for the tithe, all is 
proved that can be required against the immemorial existence of that 
payment. The other points enumerated by the learned Baron, may, 
as to any legitimate conclusion on the matter in question, be treated 
truly, as points of fancy and conjecture, The price of hay in 
London market is not the criterion of the value of an acre of grass 
on the spot; the particular state of cultivation in the place cannot be 
supposed, by any possibility, so to increase the quantity of the pro- 
duce as to make any material variation in the result of the present 
inquiry ;—what people would give with a view to future improve- 
ment, can apply only to a modus of a specific sum for a specific 
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quantity of land, toa farm modus ; and as no reference to a modus 
for each particular produce per acre s—and what pious men would 
have given, by way of benevolence to the church, is certainly an 
ingenious mode of introducing a subject for fancy where conjecture 
was ata loss for employment ; but the final faney and conjecture is 
the most puzzling, why one shilling is a good modus for some land, 
and two shillings not a good modus for iand twice as good.—I am 
afraid I must trouble the learned Baron with another puzzling fancy 
and conjecture-— how one penny an acre can bea mouus in one parish, 
and one shilling an acre an equally immemorial modus in the 


adjoining ? i 


This is a specimen of the encroachments now making on 
ecclesiastical property. With equal accuracy the other 
clauses of the Bill are examined, and the probable effect of 
their operation clearly pointed out. Indeed, should sucha Bill 
pass, another century would see the Priests of the church of 
England like those of Jeroboam, taken from the lowest of the 
people. We cannot too strongly reprobate such rashness in 
legislating, or such strong prejudice in legislators. The 
author of these Observations has dene great service to the 
country in this publication, to which he has prefixed a: very 
scientific account of the rise of moduses, composition, dis- 
charge by prescription, of prohibition, and ecclesiastical juris- 
diction over tithes. Then having fully gone through the 
various clauses of this bill, and one goes to repeal the 
restraining act of Elizabeth, he concludes with tables of the 
value of wheat, land, cattle, and money, from William I. 
to the present time. His Observations admit of no abridge- 
ment, being as brief and succinct as is consistent with per- 
spicuity. We, therefore, strongly recommend their perusal 
to all concerned, particularly to those who may be called upon 
to vote on the partial, unjust, and impolitic measure in 


question. 
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Two Leiters, addressed toa Young Clergyman, illustrative of 
his Pied Duties in these Times of Innovation and Schism. 
With an Appendix, containing ar Account of a Recent Attempt 
to Institute an dAuxihary to the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, in the Parish of Midhurst. By Richard Lloyd, A.M. 
Vicar of St. Dunstan’s in the West. London, and of Mid- 
hurst, in the County of Sussex; and late Fellow of Mag- 
dalen College, Cambridge. 8vo. Pp. 128. Walker, Pater- 
noster Row, London. ISLS. 


Tu wise man said, A word spoken in season, how good is it! 
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And the same praise may be applied to publications containing 
reflections seasonable, and suited to the times in which they 
are produced, ‘This commendation is particularly the meed of 
these two Letters by the Vicar of St. Dunstan’s in the West, 
whose advice to a young man just ordained, deserves the 
serious attention of all in a similar situation. The first and 
the shortest, contains general advice suited to all times, and 
such as should guide every clergyman under any circumstances. 
It, therefore, demands from us no peculiar notice. But the 
second is peculiarly interesting. ‘The Vicar liere first treats of 
the schismatical disposition prevailing among us ; secondly, 
of the causes productive of that disposition ; and thirdly, of 
the Bible Society as strongly preparatory to its prevalence. 
These reflections he intersperses with facts and advice, and 
the view he has taken of the subject, and the manner in which 
he has treated it, evince the hand of a master, of one who 
has been intimately acquainted with the party he describes. 
After commenting on those clergy who, from ignorance or 
ambition, or worse motives, encourage schism directly or indi- 
rectly, he next considers that class of clergy, whose zeal and 
real piety, produce conduct as irregular, and infinitely more 
mischievous than that of the other descriptions. Since these 
would, no doubt, endeavour to be classed among the zealous, 
however mistaken, and as the Popish error of the end sancti- 
fying the means is acted upon by them without any hesitation, 
we shail give our readers, at length, his able exposée of such 
pastors. 


‘¢ Some, who still continue with us, have, I fear, little or no 
regard for the church, in which they are appointed ministers. They 
act as if they felt the obligations she imposes as restraints upon their 
zeal and freedom of action. They secretly desire to be released 
from ecclesiastical forms, as so many incumbrances militating against 
the rapid propagation of the christian religion. Under a vivid 
impression that the prophecies are daily germinating into accom- 
plishment, that the gospei is diffusing its influence far and wide, and 
‘ that the knowledge of the Lord will soon cover the earth, as the 
waters cover the sea,’ they are disposed to overlook the established order 
of things, and their sacred relation to their superiors in the church ; 
and putting themselves forth in the course of great events, they fancy 
themselves great, distinguished agents in bringing mighty things to 
pass, and, consequently, act with an independence, which almost 
argues an imperium in imperio. Their maxim is, to do good by all 
means: J will not, in charity, say, per fas atgque nefas ; but 1 do 
say, without aconscientious proper regard to those landmarks and 
boundaries prescribed by the church, to whose discipline they have 
solemnly subscribed. But these are minor considerations ;—these 
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are ‘ beggarly elements,’ which ought not to cloud the pure and 
exalted atmosphere in which they move. Their end is so sublime, 
and so urgent. as to sanctify the means, as to authorize the greatest 
latitude of conduct. Nothing of a secondary nature should be per- 
mitted to damp their zeal in the great work of the Lord, or to come 
in competition with the imperious calls of his providence. Thus they 
assume the rectitude of their conduct from the character of the 
objects they have in contemplation, and not from the means which 
they adopt for the attainment of them. This relaxation, in a funda- 
mental principle of sound morals, which opens a door to the wildest 
fanaticism, and is so subversive in its ultimate tendency of all 
government, is sometimes connected with a crude but genuine piety, 
but is more frequently combined with sinister views, and a vehement, 
ambitious desire of distinction and ascendency. Blazing comets, in 
their irregular and eccentric orbits, awaken attention, and excite 
admiration more than the orderly and silent revolutions of the planets. 
Such uncbtrusive piety does not answer the purposes of these men, 
who abuse their unparalleled liberty by violating the spirit of those 
laws upon which it is founded,—laws which do not presume, notwith- 
standing such provocations, to infringe upon her sacred rights. Thus 
they become impervious to the sober suggestions of reason, and 
comparatively indifferent to all those retired obligations which have 
a proximate claim upon them, and which constitute the primary 
objects of regard. In short, they are so spiritual, and the objects 
which they have in contemplation are so momentous, that they 
cannot descend to any precise definitions of duty, to any correct 
calculations about its limits, or those relative bearings and propor- 
tions which characterize the ‘ beauty of holiness.” These topics 
they leave to the schools, or to christians of an ordinary stature. 
What have the limits of a diocese, or the perambulations of a parish, 
to do with the magnificence and importance of their plans! Such is 
the general spirit of their conduct ; and their conduct, as far as they 
dare, is consistent with it.” 


A striking proof of this remark is given in the appendix. 
It is an instance of misconduct so gross, that we shall give a 
brief account of it, for the express purpose of exposing to 
shame, if not to remorse, him who has thus broken through 
every tie and restraint which common honesty imposes on 
society. Canonical obedience and clerical regularity appear to 
be unknown duties to this vile slanderer of his brethren. The 
case is this. It was determined to establish a Branch Bible 
Society at Midhurst; for this purpose Mr. Lloyd’s Curate, 
the Rev. Mr. Taylor, was to be tampered with, the Vicar’s 
opinion being sufficiently known, for he had established 
already one Sunday school and two day schvols in the parish, 
convincing proof that the parishioners were not neglected. 
So Mr. Taylor was invited toa dinner party at Mr. Arnott’s, 
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whom he regarded as particularly his friend ; there he met, as 
if by accident, the two secretaries of the Western Sussex 
Auxiliary Society, Sargent and Barbut, and two other cler- 
gymen, equally zealous advocates of its cause. A formidable 
array atainst an individual. The subject was soon pressed 
upon him, and on his denial that there was any want of Bibles 
in the parish, particularly in the poor-house, as the Rev. 
J. Sargent asserted, Mr. Arnott the host declared, that even 
the mistress had not one for her son until he, generous crea- 
ture! gave her one. As to Sargent, he had made several 
visits to ascertain the fact; but the truth is, that ro@em into 
which visitors at the poor-house first enter, has an old- 
fashioned book-case in it, large and very conspicuous. This 
would, of course, necessarily attract the attention of any 
person wishing bona fide to ascertain the spiritual wants of the 
inhabitants. And in this, there were eight Bibles, sixteen 
Prayer Books, fourteen Testaments, with numbers of Tracts, 
Collect Books, Catechisms, and Homilies, at the entire, 
unrestrained command of the paupers, whenever they pleased. 
But the number of persons in the house who could read at all 
were twenty! Besides, the mistress, so far from being an 
object of charity, and unable to purchase a Bible for her son, 
had lately employed this very Mr. Arnott to place 60l. in a 
saving bank for her, and another of which she was entitled to 
two thirds. On these grounds, therefore, our readers will be 
convinced that Messieurs Sargent and Arnott were guilty of a 
wilful falsehood, and the latter, of a gross breach in common 
civility, when they ventured such assertions. Sargent’s con- 
duct has since been so violent and unclerical, that the very 
paupers were ashamed of him, and he has been excluded from 
the workhouse. ‘The excuse made for him, however, deserves 
serious notice. We give it in Mr. Lloyd’s words. 


“* One truly respectable member of this Society told me, when I 
expressed my disapprobation of the Rev. Secretary's copduct, that he 
was not to be blamed, that he acted only as agent of the Bible 
Society, and that he did nothing Lut what he was onpexrepd todo!!! 


Who then is the commander? Who is the president of 
this invisible tribunal? We leave this very important subject 
to the contemplation of every friend to constitutional legisla- 
tion. We shall only draw this conclusion. It has been 
proved by many similar instances, to the satisfaction of ever 
unprejudiced person, that the distribution of the Bible where 
it is wanted, is Nor the endof the Bible Society. But we 
strongly recommend Mr, Lloyd’s reflections on this subject to 
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general perusal, and shall proceed to relate an instance which 
lately occurred in Ireland, proving that the Society act asa 
band of conspirators against the prosperity and churacter of 
every one who, however conscientiously, opposes them.. The 
Rev. Mr. O’Callaghan, is Master of Kilkenny, a clergyman 
as respectable for his learning as his private character, and 
had several pupils, whom he educated to the general satisfaction 
of their parents. He conscicntiously wrote against the Bible 
Society two very able pamphlets, yet free from personality, 
and adhering strictly to argument. Having thus ottended, the 
invisible tribunal placed him under their bun, and his ruin 
both of property and character was immediately resolved on, 
and as far us yet has been in their power effected. For he was 
first deprived of his pupils by the active interference of the 
party. Next, upon his being proposed as a Member of the 
Society for the Suppression of Vice, in Dublin, he was by 
the same means black-balled. We are sorry to add that some 
brother clergymen voted against him who should have known 
better. Now his character being unimpeachable, no one 
could doubt the motive which led to this piece of shabby 
revenge. ‘Thus, where these infuriated Saints have power, 
we perceive with what virulence itis exercised. The rights 
of private judgment are denied, or exercised at the peril of 
every thing valuable here. C! 1archmen unite with Dissenters 
and Deists to ruin a respectable minister, for no other crime 
than that he prefers distributing the Bible ina different way 
from themselves. It is a strong proof of how little utility the 
Bible is without a teacher, when such as these, who have one 
always in their pockets or their mouths, have not found out 
that such conduct is most contrary to that rule on which hang 
the law and the prophets. These Irish Saints, with Messrs. 
Sargent and Arnott, seem to have yet to learn that the proper 
title of the devil is—the slanderer, and that he is known to be 
also the father of lies. This is the relation to which we 
referred ina former Number, and in conjunction with the con- 
duct of the party at Midhurst, both recent occurrences, we 
bring them forward as justifying the alarm which all able men 
felt at this portentous formation of the Bible Society. Mr. 
Lloyd’s pamphlet also inform us, that the brother secretary of 
Messrs. Sargent and Barbut has, in revenge no doubt, attempted 
to set up a Dissenting Meeting there. Facts ever speak for 
themselves, and to them all plausible justification must give 
way. 
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Collection of the Several Points of Sessions’ Law, alphabe- 
tically arranged, contained in Burn and Williams, on the 
Office of a Justice ; Blackstone’s Commentaries ; East and 
Hawkins on Crown Law ; Addington’s Penal Statutes ; and 
Const and Nelson on the Poor Laws; designed to assist 
Magistrates to refer to these several authorities ; to supply the 
Clergy with professional information, and to enable Vestries to 
transact the business of their respective Parishes. By the 
Rev. Samuel Glapham, M. A. Rector of Gassage, St. Mi- 
chael, Vicar of Great Ouseborne and of Christ Church, and 
one of his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for the County of 
Hants. 2 vols. Svo. Ll. 8s. Butterworth, London; 


Tue office of a magistrate, when executed with ability and 
uprightness, is as honourable as it is arduous. The comfort 
and protection we severally enjoy, are derived in no ordinary 
degree from the due administration of the municipal law by 
the local magistrate. He restrains the violent and controuls 
the vicious, he protects the weak and encourages the defence- 
less. In the discharge of this arduous duty, a certain portion 
of ability, of judgment, of patience, and resolution, are 
indispensable requisites. If he be devoid of judicial know- 
ledge, if irritable and hasty, or timid and irresolute, he has 
undertaken an office for which he is not qualified, and must 
necessarily bring both the office and himself into disregard 
and contempt; his opinions will be distrusted and his com- 
mands set at nought. But when a magistrate possesses by 
nature and education these qualifications ; when he is thoroughly 
master of his subject; when he stands unbiassed and undis- 
mayed, bearing with patience the irascibility of one party and 
the perverseness of the other; rebuking with dignity, or inter- 
posing with kindness, he generally, in the end, proves a bles- 
sing to both: he prevents the one from inflicting vengeance, 
and persuades the other to due submission, and thus heals a 
breach which might have long continued, not only injurious to 
the parties themselves, but attended often with perplexing 
circumstances to their friends and neighbours. Unfortunately, 
it is not always that the execution ‘* of Sessions’ Law” is 
lodged in such hands. One man is put into the commission 
of the peace because he is possessed of large property; 
another because he has a vote or interest in a borough; a third, 
because he aspires to power and pre-eminence, without its 
being at all considered in what manner they may fulfil the 
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trust committed to them. A wise and upright magistrate 
Is tv a beichbourhood what a zealous and prudent clergyman 
is toa parish; the superintendance of each is manifest in its 
effects. 

Whether clergymen should be in the commission of the 
peace, is a subject which hus occasioned much controversy. 
The late Duke of Richmond, Lord Lieutenant and Custos 
Rotulorum of Suss:x, would never be prevailed with to make 
a clergyman a magistrate. His Grace was of opinion that the 
two offices being distinct in their nature, ought to be so in 
their execution : professional studies, he said, were neglected, 
or personal attentions withheld from them that needed them, 
whilst the clergyman was studying Burn, or attending a 
meeting of Justices, thereby giving his mind too secular a 
turn. The present Lord Lieutenant of Southampton has 
refused to put clergymen into the commission, in consequence, 
it is said, of some of the Reverend Magistrates of that County 
having conducted themselves with great impropriety in their 
magisterial capacity. The Earl of Pembroke, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Wilts, refuses to seat clergymen merely as cler- 
gymen upon the Bench; but those who are possessed of 
landed property, Independent of their benefices, he considers 
eligible to the office: upon what principle this singular dis- 
tinction is made, we know not. It has been well observed 
that a clergyman cither makes the best or the worst Justice, 
generally speaking, in the division: if he is learned, sensible, 
judicious, moderate, he 1s a blessing: if he is ignorant, impe- 
tuous, malevolent, prejudiced, he is acurse. To lay down a 
fixed rule that a clergy man, because he is a clergyman, shall 
not act as a Magistrate, must be, in many instances, a misfor- 
tune to the country. It were to be wished that the name of 
every person, both clergyman and layman, given to a Lord 
Lieutenant for the purpose of being inserted in the commis- 
sion, should be accompanied with an affidavit from two or 
three Justices, that they believe him, by his learning, know- 
lecge, principles, oad disposition, a proper person to he 
eppointed a magistrate. It might be thought that it would be 
difficult, under such circumstances, to persuade persons so 
eminently qualified, to take upon themselves the office: but 
the objection, we are confident, would easily be removed, 
were the Justice protected with a little more security than he 
is from being harassed by a petty-fogging attorney. 

The duties of the office are, as we have said, arduous: 
much time ts employed, and patience exercised in the distri- 
bution of justice. Many a weary hour is passed in turning 
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over the pages of the writers on Sessions’ Law, before the 
magistrate can find the point which is to direct him in his pro- 
ceedings. ‘The publication befcre us is designed to remedy 
this inconvenience. The Editor will best explain his own 
intentions. 


-* The utility of this arrangement, if my design be not grievously 
disappointed, consists in enabling a Justice to possess himself at once 
of the information he is seeking ; in enabling him, further, to take 
a comprehensive view of the subject, and deliberately to weigh what- 
ever the several authors have written upon it. If, for instance, he 
wishes to know whether beer may be sold in private houses, booths, 
or tents at fairs, without license, he might have some trouble in 
meeting with the solution of his doubts; but by turning to booths, 
fairs, houses, and tents, he will be referred to ale-bouses, II. 30, 
where he will meet with two references in Addington, Burn, and 
Williams, one in Hawkins, and one in the Law Dictionary.” 


One advantage, then, contained in the work before us is this, 
that a magistrate by turning to any prominent substantive used 
iu the subject of his enquiry, will be immediately directed 
to what he wants, If, for instance, a man commit a felony, 
and escape into an adjoining county, a private person might 
not know whether he would be warranted in apprehending 
him; and when he applies to a magistrate to direct him, 
though he would have no hesitation in replying in the affirma- 
tive, he might not be able easily to satisfy himself. My. C. 
directs to felon, county, by-stander, private person, appre- 
hending, where, under one of the heads, the authorities are to 
hé found. If a person be wounded, and die some time after, 
in the legal phrase within a year and a day, under affray, day, 
dying, wound, year, some one of which titles would naturally 
be consulted, the direction is to affray. 

We will lay before our readers the plan Mr. Clapham has 
pursued, to enable them to judge how far this compilation 
may be useful. ‘The article servants is divided into two parts. 
J. Generally. II. Misconduct of. We will take some 
instances under the first part. 


‘© 6. Maid-servant marrying not to leave her place ; husband can- 
not take her out of master’s service. Burn, servants I. wife. Wit- 
LIAMS, servants I. Vide Poor xvii. 6 infra, 

** g. Servant retained for a year, wages not to be deducted in sick 
ness, and to be supported by master, Vide master, 15. supra. 

** 10. Surgeon’s and nurse's bili not tole paid by master. Vide 
master 16, and Poor x. 3. ‘ 

‘* 11. Servant insane. Burn, servants xxi. K.v. Hulcot. Wuit- 
LiamMs, servants, iv. S.C. Vide Poor xvii. (12,) 5 
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‘© 17. Servaut’s absence by leave same as service. Vide Poor xvii. 
(12,) 26, 7. 

‘* 18. Servant continues his service though locally absent. Vide 
Poor xvii. (11,) 7. 

“19. Servant continuing to serve without entering into new con- 
tract, entitled to compensation tor service. Vide 3 supra. and Poor 
XVil. (10,) 3. 

‘* 20. Servant beaten and injured, both he and master may bring 


an action, and both recover; but if he dies, master must proceed by 
indictment. Vide master 3 


‘« 24. Servant, giving spirituous liquors to. Vide apprentice I. 1. 
‘© 26. Servant forging character. Vide master 10.” 


We will give another example under the article money. 


« 1, Money consists of gold and silver, not copper. Vide coin, I. 
18. 

«‘ 5. Money, wages to be paid in. Vide journeymen, 6. 

‘¢ 6, Money not accounted for by servant. Vide embezzling. 

‘© g. Money not included in goods. Vide goods, II. 12. 

«10. “ Money accepted, not to be returned as base. Vide coin, 
I. 19. 
«© 12. Money found. Vide finding. 

«¢ 14, Money paid to a banker's servant, banker answerable: paid 
toaclergyman’s servant not accustomed to receive money for his 
master, and he embezzles it, must be paid over again. Biack- 
stone, book I. chap. 14. [430.] 

«© 15. Money to be paid ona certain day, obligation discharged, if 
paid before twelve o'clock at night. BiacKstone, book If. ch. 3. 
(43.0. 29] ch. 9. [141.] 

‘© 17, Money tendered by friend in payment of a debt, though not 
authorized to offer so much, valid. Vide agent, 4.” 


It will be evident to every magistrate conversant with Burn, 
&c¢, &c. and to every private gentleman accustomed to the 
perusal of the Commentaries of Blackstone, that both might 
undergo a severe trial of their patience before they were able 
to satisfy themselves on the above subjects, by turning to the 
authorities of Burn, Williams, Blackstone, &c. A great 
excellence of this publication is, that the point, proposition; 
case, whatever it might be called, supplies all necessary 
information ; so that the trouble of consulting the several 
references Is ‘superseded, unless the magistrate has to proceed 
judicially, when he must necessarily lay the forms, statutes, 
he. before him. 

But to shew the industry of the Editor, and the great satisfac- 
tion which magistrates will derive from it, we will give, under 
the head Accessary, two examples: from the number of autho- 
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rities produced, the utility of the work wili be evident beyond 
contradiction. 


** 1. Accessary, in felony only—how far bailable—not excluded 
clergy unless expressly mentioned—in Premunire not determined. 
Burn, Accessary, I. If. HI. 1V. Bail, 1V.(4.) Black Act, (15.) 
Burning, II. Homicide, III. 1V. Larceny, II. Rape, IV. 
Robbery, I. 1X. Treason. Wiutrtiams, Accessary, I. (1.) If. IV. 
Bail, I. (8.) I. Felony, IT. (Secondly.) IV. (Arson, Burglary, 
Rape, Robberies, 8.) V. Homicide, III. Premunire. AppinG- 
Ton, Accessaries, 2. Crimes, 1583. Felony, 2352. 4. Forgery, 
2474. Poison, 4492. Theft, late, 6012. Treason, 6123. 
Biackstone, book 4, ch. 3. throughout. ch. 9. [121.] c. 10. (134. n. 
2.) East, ch. 2.8.35. Hawkins, ch. 17. sec. 39—10th conti- 
nuation of ch. 34. sec. 3.—Book 2. c. 15.8 c. 53. ch. 19. s. 26. ch. 
29. sec. 6. and throughout ch. 33. s. 26—49. Law Dictionary, 
Accessary, Indictment, Riot. Vide Clergy, 3. 

‘* 5. Accessary, persuading to commit offence—as Petit Treason, 
Murder, Robbery, Burglary, or Grand Larceny—or to swear to 
commit, on the invalid—or persuading to commit one offence, com- 
mits another. 4 and 5. P. and M.c.4—5. W.and M.c. Q, 10, and 
11. W. ch. 23—43. G. 3.¢. 113.5. 5—52. G.3.c. 104—57. G. 3. 
c.19.s.25. Burn, Accessary, 1.11. 1V. Bastards, VIII. Homi- 
cide, V. Indictment, II. K.v. Higgins, Perjury, I. Servants, 
XXV. Wiruiams, Accessary, If. IV. Felony, (Arson, Burglary, 
Robberies, 6.) Forcible Entry, I1f. Homicide, WL. (3.) Idiots. 
Riots, III. Servants, v. K.v. Higgins, VI. VIL. (n.) Wife. 
AppinGTon, Accessaries, 5. Accomplices, 13. Oaths, 4163. 
Perjury, 4113. Robbery, 4827. Brackstone, book 4. ch. 2. [28.] 
ch. 3. [35.] ch. 14. [189] Kast, ch. 7.sec.6. Hawkins, ch. }, 
throughout ch. 27. sec. 6. ch. 31. sec. 16. 2d continuation of ch. 34, 
s.7.3d continuation of c. 34. sec. 2. ch. 64. s. 35. ch. 69. s. 4. 10. 
Book 2. ch. 8.8.71. ch. 29.s. 16. 18—21. ch. 33. sec. 45. Law 
Dicrronary, Accessary, Vide Commission, 2. infra.” 


The numerous authorities which Mr. C. has collected, are 
sufficient to satisfy the most cautious and wary magistrate : 
the work is a mass of authorities drawn from every author 
usually consulted_by Justices. | 

In the arrangement of the Poor Laws, Mr. Clapham has shewn 
great judgment ; but as many cases could not be so classed as 
to be obviously met with, a table of references is added; a 
few extracts from which will shew its utility. 


“ Accident, meeting with, whether entitled to relief, x. 7. 

‘* Alms and charity, difference between, x. 1. note. 

‘« Bridge, tolis if considered a tenement, xxii. 25. 

‘* Foreigner no settlement, wife her maiden one, xviii, il. 12. 
Vide xx. 60, 
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‘* Hiring deserter gains no settlement, xvii, (5.) 12. 

‘« Hiring to serve is hiring for a year. Vide contract, 1. 

** Joint-tenants, xx. 50. 

‘* Justices’ order not obeyed. Vide Act of Parliament. 

** Overseers serving for different districts, i, 27. 

‘* Overseers, money to be paid to beginning of week, x. 4. 

‘* Overseers’ accounts may be verified before one Justice, xi, 15. 
‘© Overseer not to receive salary for services, xi. 6.” 


The Editor has very considerably increased both the bulk 
and price of his work, by including in it the Stamp Act, the 
Law of Deseent of Property, of Wills, &c. &c. collected from 
Judge Blackstone’s Commentaries. He supplies certainly 
much information interesting to families ; but comprizing It In 
a book calculated in the first instance for the use of Justices, 
it is probable that country gentlemen and merchants, both of 
whom may derive equal advantage from it with magistrates, 
may remain unacquainted with its existence. The clergy will 
feel very high obligations to the Reverend Editor for a publica- 
tion not only embracing their interests, but further rendering 
them instrumental in preserving peace throughout the parishes, 
and comfort in the families committed to their charge. 
Vestries will be enabled to transact the business of their respec- 
tive parishes in every instance, except where the act of the 
magistrate is requisite, 

We have, in justice to the Editor, given a fair and impar- 
tial account of his laborious work : its design is truly laudable, 
and its execution honourable to his diligence, and as far as we 
have had an opportunity of examining, to his accuracy like- 
wise. Many of his notes and observations are extremely 
valuable, and worthy the attention of those for whose use they 
are designed. He has shewn on every occasion a solicitude, 
well becoming a clergyman, for the welfare of the community, 
and has pointed out In many instances how its morals may be 
improved and its security promoted. Had Mr. Clapham’s cha- 
racter not been established as a diligent, zealous, and consci- 
entious pastor, we should have had our apprehensions that a 
work like this before us might have sometimes interfered with 
his professional engagements. 











The History of Julius Fitz-John. By the Author of Harden- 
brass and Haverill; Conirdan, or the St. Kildians ; and 
Reft Rob, or the Witch of Scot-Muir, commonly called 
Madge the Snoover. 3 vols. 12mo. Pp. 1090. Sherwood, 
Neely, and Jones, Paternoster Row, London. 1818. 


‘Tus is a novel by the author of Hardenbrass and Haverill, 
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That inimitable performance is by some considered as having 
been written principally with a view to satirize certain characters, 
and much irritation, we understand, is felt in consequence ; 
we believe, very unjustly. The author has, in a manner 
which we think perfectly justifiable, availed himself of certain 
prominent vices and follies of the age: hence this opinion, 
which we wonder at the more, as the work evidently ts rather 
a satire of books than men, and is likeiy to operate as an 
antidote to the grievance complained of. The design, with 
which these works were written, was, it appears, to endeavour 
** to restore a more natural way of writing than has prevailed 
of late in the greater part of books of entertainment,” and 
never was there a better merited, or severer castigation, than 
is bestowed in Hardenbrass, on the di-gusting and injurious 
rash, with which this branch of our literature has been 
deluged. Whatever may be the faults of this author, (and he 
mImay sometimes let a lively imagination and talent fur the 
ludicrous, hurry him too far,) he cannot be charged with any 
of those he has so freely lashed. 

In the year 1815, Julius, the hero of the story, arrives 
with his father at a village on the road from Lyons to Paris, 
where his father dies suddenly, leaving him independent, but 
irnorant of his connections, and referring him for ee 
on that subject to Mr. Glanville, his friend in England, 
whom he urges his proceeding without delay. He receives 
on this occasion an unexpected visit from that extraordinary 
individual, who was then performing his truimphal march to 
Paris, a visit afterwards attended with the most extraordinary 
consequences. He does not discover the secret of his birth 
and family till the close of the work, in the course of which 
are related a great variety of humourous scenes, interesting 
adventures, and surprising turns of fortune. Accident intro- 
duces him to the family of Lord Rixton, with whose nephew, 
Mr. Herbert Manton, he contracts «a close friendship. The 
affecting story of that gentleman and his lovely, but unhappy 
cousin, is so interwoven with the main history, that it would 
be difficult to separate them. The whole is managed with 
much art, and the reader will find many little circumstances, 
seemingly unimportant, of great moment in the sequel. The 
episodes introduced have connexion with the main design, 
Mr. Warner’s history, that of a poor curate, is very amusing 

Our limits will not allow us to give any thing like an 
adequate idea of the various matter contained in the three 
entertaining volumes beforeus. As in Hardenbrass, so here 
also, there is no prosing or make-weight: every chapter will 
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bear examination, being either essential to the story, charac- 
teristic, or entertaining. We refer our readers to the work 
itself, where they will find a great number of admirably 
drawn characters, not set forth in pompous descriptions, but 
unfolding themselves naturally in their words and actions. 
The author has taken an opportunity of paying a just tribute to 
the great powers and genius of Mr. Kean. 

We hail with pleasure the appearance of books written in 
the spirit of the best of this class extant, equal in some respects, 
and in others falling but little short of ‘them m; and we shall, we 
coubt not, live tosce them as standard in our libraries, as the 
works of Cervantes, Fielding, Smollett, and Le Sage, 

We insert the following extracts for the gratification of our 


readers; the first, an original in its way ; the latter from Mr. 
Manton’s history. 


** Our young friends ordered their carriage and servants to be 
ready in ten minutes, and while they were preparing, a noise in an 
adjoining apartment attracted their notice. A voice of no very 
gentle description seemed to proceed from expostulation to something 
more harsh, and fearing that some disastrous event might ensue, 
they ventured to enter the room. 

‘* By the side of a table stood a man, at least six feet high, and of 
the most robust make, with his hat in his hand, from whom proceeded 
those sounds that had attracted not only our travellers but the land- 
Jord, and several other people. He was dressed like a farmer, not 
one of your modern gentlemen farmers, who might from their 
clothes be mistaken for gentlemen, by those who look no farther ; 
but a plain drab working farmer, whose coat and tight leather 
breeches were good enough to inform the world that he was a warm 
man and well to do in it. 

‘* In a large arm chair, at the top of the table, sat avery thin, 
pale-looking gentlemaa, with his hat on : his countenance perfectly 
unmoved by the violent words and gesticulations of his companion : 
he was habited like a clergyman, and indeed such he was. 

‘* At the time Julius entered, the farmer was speaking : 

«« « Zir, [tell ya, it is acussed shame to pay zo much, Zeeing as 
how, you've no right to hax no more nor ten shillings and zix-pence, 
good money, and that ye shall have, and no more!’ 

‘¢ The only answer the other returned in a cool firm voice, extend- 
ing his right hand to receive the money, was ‘ A guinea !’ 

«« © A guinea?’ retorted the other, ‘ I'll peal till all the volks if a 
bay worth a guinea, and zeeing az how, I’ve a been az I toud ye 
afore, oon av the best friends ever the church had, ye ought to have 
more conscience, Parson !’ 


«< « A guinea !’ said the Parson, with the same voice, countenance, 
and action. 


‘* © Ratun! cried the farmer, stamping with rage, ‘ he’s az hard 
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az hiern! why, I've buried, thank God! three daughters, ‘az vine 
gurls az ever milk'd a cow, or churned a pound of butter! well, I 
had a sarmint vor each on um! and a pretty sarmint too, and I never 
paid no more nor ten shillings and zix-pence, that’s half-a-guinea, az 
was, and d—n me, if I pays any more now !’ 

‘© © A guinea !’ said the Parson, always using the same action. 

«< « D—n my eyes! whata postabay! Why, [tell ye, Zir, eld 
Doctor Lullem, as was, he did makea discourse, a was a matter ov 
an hour, as made all the volks cry, when my virst wife did die, anda 
had no more nor half-a-guinea !’ | 

‘© « A guinea!’ said the impenetrable Parson. 

«© ¢ Then vor my zecond wife, I had another—and a deal too 
much it was vor zhe vor zure! vor she'd a drunk me many a keg! 
but none ov the family did ever go to their graves without a sarmint, 
zo, though I did grudge the money, [ gived she one.’ 

“* « A guinea!’ said the Parson. 

«* © Aye, times be sadly changed, truly, (here all the company 
Jaughed, the Parson excepted) sadly changed they bay. What! when 
I did hax ye to come to eat a bit ov the ham, as she did cure herself, 
and she did desire the Parson might eat a bit o'un too: and ye can 
distort a guinea ?” 

*¢ © A guinea,’ was the only reply. 

** «T'll never pay zich distortion,’ replied the farmer, stamping, 
I’}] peal till the Spirital Court virst.’ 

«© « A guinea!’ said the Parson. 

“« ¢ Well! said the farmer, ‘ then will ye promise me one thing ? 
will ye?’ 

“© * A guinea !’ said the Parson. | 

“¢ « Vil ye promise me to preach another, vor my daughter Sal, as 
vil die soon, vor nothing ?” 

‘© © A guinea !’ said the Parson. | 

«© ¢D—n me! what another guinea? no I'll be d—d virst, and I 
can have Parson Snorty, as preaches in the Methodist connexion, to 
do un for half-price : yeu'd better not let the Church lose a vast 
vriend, I can tell ye, Parson.’ 

“«* « A guinea !’ said the Parson, 

‘* The farmer seeing there was no alternative, and ashamed to go 
away without paying any thing, which he was at liberty to do, burst 
into a volley of oaths and curses, too horrible to relate, and laying down 
his hat, he proceeded to search in his breeches pocket in search of his 
canvas purse. 

** We should rather have said, that he attempted to enter his 
pocket in search of the purse, but it was long before he could intro- 
duce his hand there: for whether it was the ale he had drunk, or the 
passion he had been in, or both together, that had swelled him up 
more than usual, we know not; but, so it was, that the pocket, 
seeming to sympathize with its owner. long defied the fist, and 
refused to yield up the cash. At last, after having laboured till he 
was black in the face, and tugged at the canvas purse, till those 
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present expected the breeches buttons to give way, he brought it 
forth, and slowly unfolding about fifty bank-notes, taking care, as he 
turned them over. to mention their value aloud, that no one present 
might fancy poverty had made him run down the Parson. At last be 
selected one, value one pound, and throwing it on the table, asked if 
that would do ? to which question the respondent answered, as before, 
‘ Aguinea!’ The farmer then took a shilling from his pocket, and 
throwing it after bis note, vowed it was the last he would ever pay, 
and quitted the room, amidst the general laugh of the company, 
except, as before excepted, the Parson, who pocketed the money 
with the most provoking sang froid. Julius heard, some time after, 
that the farmer was eased of the money he had so ostentatiously 
displayed, on his way home that night.” 





‘* When Lady Mary reached her room (for we must go back 
again,) she had an agony of tears, and almost an hysteric fit. She 
made haste, as soon as she was calm, to dismiss Mrs. Clarke, with 
positive orders not to come to her room in the morning, on any ac- 
count, till she rang. She then sought out every little childish toy, 
every pledge of Jove that Herbert had given her, and, with an inde- 
scribable grief, she took leave of every one, and consigned it to the 
box she meant to convey the whole in. There was one little keep- 
sake, a small gold heart, with his hair set on the inside, that she had 
mftended to keep; but now she thonght that even the merest trifle, 
that had ever belonged to bim, ought to be returned, as well as the 
things of more value she had before sent. 

“It was between three and four o'clock before she had done, and 
fearing to be late inthe morning if she did not provide every thing 
before she lay down, she took out aclean muslin morning gown, and 
placed her hat and shawl to be ready. She then threw herself on the 
bed, and tried to rest, but in vain: sleep and ease fled from her, and at 
six she extinguished her lamp, opened her shutters, and began to 
dress for the distressing interview. 

‘* Her hair, of which she had not thought the evening before, was 
out of curl! she combed it, and twisted it plain round her head: 
then clothing herself in ber robe of white, and putting on her hat 
and shawl, she laid ber watch upon the table, that she might be punc- 
tral tothe time. Atseven, with sinking knees and trembling litnbs, 
taking her little box in her hand, and the key from the inside of her 
door, she locked it after her, and put the key in her pocket. She 
reached the door that led to the garden without seeing any one, and 
having bad the precaution to secure the key early the evening before, 
she was soon out of the house. 

‘*« Notwithstanding her desire to oblige Manton, and perhaps to 
enjoy the painfal delight of seeing him once again without witnesses, 
she felt so strong an inclination to return, so great a dread of she 
knew not what upon her, that she paused a moment! it was but a 
moment, for she recollected what he had suffered for her, and she 
went on. Her path was wet from the rain of the preceding night, 
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and strewed with the young leaves which the hail had beaten off the 
trees: but she saw Herbert at a distance, and she hastened to meet 
him. 

‘* He looked haggard and wretched, and leading her into the tem- 
ple, he secured the door with both lock and bolt; the latter he had 
put on, himself, that morning. | 

‘«* She stood trembling, at she knew not what, and he led her toa 
seat, without speaking. Then holding her hands, and examining her 
face, he said, ‘ How long, mistaken woman, will you resolve to sa- 
crifice both yourself and me? Surely this ready compliance shews 
some touch of pity in your soul! oh! that I dared to hope !’ 

‘* «T have already,’ replied she, in a voice hardly articulate, ‘ told 
you, Herbert, that-—there is zo hope !” 

*“©« Cruel! yet consistent tormentor!’ said Manton, in a low 
hollow tone, ‘then you know, angel of light, that—despair must 
follow.’ : 

«© « Despair, Herbert! oh! if you love me—try—try to be calm !" 
said Lady Mary. | 

“1am calm, Mary !—if I had not resolved to be calm and firm, 
I would never have met you! I meet you now, to ask, for the last 
time, dear soul of my existence, whether you love me or not ?” 

‘© * Love you! oh yes!” replied Lady Mary, shuddering, * better 
than life! -but not better than bonour !" 


*<<* Before you yet decide—pause}’ replied Manton, solemnly ; 
‘ pause and hear me again.’ 


“© Lady Mary would have risen, but he prevented her, and conti- 
nued his discourse. 

«© * From my earliest years, you have been the sole object of my 
affection; and [ do not remember atime, when I would not have 
died to serve you. Every year has added strength to my Jove, and 
when I thought to become-an useful and happy being, blest with you! 
you dashed my hopes to the ground !’ 

*** You know why, cruel Herbert !’ said Lady Mary, weeping. 

‘“« * T have satisfied myself, Mary, that you need not indulge your 
fears: and I now, tor the last time, adjure you! by every tender 
wish that ever warmed your bosom, to decide finally, and for ever!’ 
said Manton. ‘i 

*¢< Qh! do not—do not break my heart at once, Herbert!" cried 
his poor cousin, ‘if Itold you 1 could marry you, I should deceive 
you! I never, nevercan! I would rather die with you, than marry 
you—nothing but w: etchedness could fc low !" 

‘* Manton started up, and paced the door with hurried steps ; he 
beat his head, and groaned, then again throwing bimself on his knees 
before his cousin, he clasped his arms round her, and said; ‘ If snct, 
Is your determination, blest creature! this must, indeed, be a final 
act! Qh! bless me once more by an avowal of thy love! tell me— 
thou wilt die wiih me ! | 

‘© Lady Mary, who now began to be terrified, and to fancy that he 
cousin's intellects were tosched, repulsed bim, and said, she’expect:: 
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him to return her letters. He looked reproachfuf at her, and placed 
a packet upon the window seat. Lady Mary rose to take it, and 
Manton, producing a pair of pistols, laid them down, and clasping 
her in his arms, kissed her tenderly, saying—‘ We die together ! ” 

“* She resisted, and uttered a scream of horror, exclaiming, ‘ You 
would not kill me, Herbert? oh! my God, save me !' 

‘ He kissed her again, and holding her firmly with ove arm, he put 
one of the pistols to her temples, and blew out her brains ; then shut- 
ting his eyes, and directing the other pistol to his head, he discharged 
it, and they fell lifeless together.” 





« The parish church, in which was the vault of the Rixton family, 
stood atthe extremity of the park, andthe. inhabitants of the Hall 
could reach it without being exposed to the gaze of the curious, ex- 
cept while they alighted from their carriages. Lord Rixton particue 
larly desired that none of his friends or tenants would attend, and the 
whole family were ready at half past six inthe morning to begin the 
mournful ceremony. The two unfortunate lovers were conveyed to 
their last rest in two separate hearses, and followed by Lord Rixton, 
his daughter, and Sir Jobn and Lady Herbert in the first carriage, 
Mr. and Mrs. Fielding, Delitia, and Julius in the second, and 
Madame, Mr. Golightly, the Marquis, and Doctor Suture, who was 


there as family surgeon, in the third. Four of the upper servants © 


aitended besides. 
** When Lord Rixton arrived in the church-yard, he was hurt at 


perceiving that he must pass through a lane of young people, dressed | 


in deep mourning, who were, in tact, the sons and daughters of his 
principal tenants, and who had provided themselves with flowers to 
strew on the coffins of the two poor victims, who were considered as 
martyrs to true love. The church-yard was, besides, filled with people. 

‘¢ Lady Mary being first taken from the hearse, the young women 
with tears and Jamentations, threw flowers on the pall; and when 
Manton was brought out, and the two bodies were borne side by side, 
a general burst of pity was heard, that almost destroyed poor Lord 
Rixton’s composure. But he had struggled hard for it, and he hoped 
to persevere to the end. Lady Laura gave a free vent to her tears, 
and the venersble Herberts were supported beyond expectation, 
through this arduons trial, 

“When the afflicting ceremony was over, and the two coffins 
placed side by side in the vault, Lord Rixton expressed a wish to 
descend into the vault, that he might choose, he said, where to lie 
himself. Some objection being made by Mr. Warner, on account of 
unwholesomeness, especially as his Lordship was in delicate health, 
Doctor Suture skipped down with great alacrity, and on returning, 
said, there cculd be no possible objection to any body’s going down, 
as the place was as sweet as an arbour. Mr. Fielding and Julius then 
offered to accompany Lord Rixton, and were pretty well assured, 
when they entered the vault, that the olfactory nerves of Doctor 
Suture were differently constructed to theirs. The place was very 
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offensive, but Lord“Rixton did not seem to attend to it; he looked 
round with great composure, then laying his hand on a vacant spot by 
the side of Lady Mary, he said, ‘ Here, my dear Fielding, let me lie 
here! My sweet child, thy father will not be long! Oh ! how mer- 
ciful would be the dispensation, that should make him now thy com- 
panion! But God's will be done!’ He then took Mr. Fielding’s 
arm, and advanced a few steps towards the entrance, but the effort 
was his last ! a sadden spasm of the heart seized him, and he fell 
dead into the arms of Julius who was following him.” 
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Shakspeare and his Times ; including the Biography of the Poet ; 
Criticisms on his Genius and Writings ; a new Chronology of 
his plays; a Disquisition on the Object of his Sennets ; and 
a History of the Manners, Customs, and Amusements, Super- 
slitions, Poetry, and Elegant Literature of his Age. By 
Nathan Drake, M.D. Author of ‘ Literary Hours,” and 
of * Essays on Periodical Literature.” 2 vols. 4to. 


Detigurret, indeed, would be the Critic’s task, if only 
volumes such as these, in every sense respectable, claimed 
his attention, and challenged his award! Here his soul is not 
’ g 

tortured with the horrible, however impotent attacks of modera 
barbarism, miscalled Philosophy, aiming to destroy man’s 
purest, highest bliss, the hopes cf immortality; here his 
reason is not insulted by that bold sophistry, contrived by 
modern vice to dress the foulest deeds in masquerade of Virtues 
for Shakspeare has depicted loyalty and piety, as characteristics 
of the brave and wise; and has pourtrayed the traitor and the 
Atheist in the naked hideousness of guilt and crime, stripped 
of the borrowed masks of libelled Liberty and Reason, 

If, then, unhappily for ourselves, and still far more so for 
inankind, it has, for nearly a quarter of a century, been our 
painfal duty to combat the spirit of False Philosophy that has 
almost universally pervaded the novelties of the Press; how 
delightful, we cannot help again exclaiming, is the exercise 
of our critical ofhce, when it conducts us to paths of litera- 
ture, where we find men and things called by <hoip pol, 
rane Ag - Y set? right 
names, where the human affections, anpetites. and passions. 
ec Hide ce wes i » and passions, 
ni isplayed without outraging our common pature and 
where the fabric ety j ' 
tee — of human society 1s considered not as a castle 

: 1é air, but as a substantial edifice, reared by experience 
—e no less by our duties than our rights, | 
. rat l€ present gratification, we are indebted to the tasie 
. : ours of a veteran in literature, Dr. Nathan Drake, who 

QC ae ° . ‘ 4 
tas devoted the leisure of thirty years to this valuable work : 
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which may be justly ranked among the most pleasing, as well 
as instructive, productions of the day. If we have not received 
from Dr. Drake much new information respecting Shakspeare, 
or his family, he has at least placed what was already known 
in a clear light, and has disencumbered the biography of 
the great Bard from much of the lumber of tradition. “The 
chief merit of these volumes, however, consists in a skilful 
display of the manners and customs of the age in which 
Shakspeare lived; and this is merit of no common cast. The 
great variety of authorities, which challenged investigation, 
might well have appalled the most courageous industry ; and 
the most indefatigable investigation might have been labour 
lost, if to patient research the present author had not happily 
united a taste peculiarly adapted to his undertaking. The 
result however ts, that not only every admirer of Shakspeare, 
but even the general reader, will acknowledge, that in the 
whole range of modern Literature, there is not to be found 
such striking and faithful pictures of the Elizabethian Age, as 
in these volumes; which, by their force and originality, make 
us, as it were, present spectators of scenes thatj have long 
since passed away. We regret that our limits confine us to a 
scanty allowance of extracts, as we would willingly transfer to 
our pages many other passages, at least equal in excellence to 
the following. 


‘¢ The house of every country-gentleman of property, in the days 
of Shakspeare, included a neat chapel and a spacious hall ; and where 
the estate and establishment were considerable, the mansion was 
divided into two parts or sides, one for the state or banqueting-rooms, 
and the other for the household; but in general, the latter, except 
in baronial residencies, was the only part to be met with, and when 
complete had the addition of parlours ; thus Bacon, in his Essay on 
Buildings, describing the household side of a mansion, says, ‘ I 
wish it distded at the first into a hall, and a chappell, with a par- 
tition betweene ; boih of good state and bignesse : and these not to 
goe all the length, but to have, at the further end, a winter and a 
summer parler, both faire: and under these roomes a faire and Jarge 
cellar, sunk under ground: and likewise some privie kitchins, with 
butteries and pantries, and the like.” It was the custom, also, to 
have windows opening from the parlours and passages into the chapel, 
hall, and kitchen, with the view of overlooking or controlling what 
might be going on; a trait of vigilant caution, which may still be 
disccvered in some of our ancient colleges and manor-houses, and 


to which Shakspeare alludes in King Henry the Eighth, where he ~ 


describes his Majesty, aud Butts, the physician, entering at a window 
above, which overlooks the council-chamber. We may add, in 
ilinstration of this system of architectural espionage, that Andrew 
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Borde, when giving instructions for building a house in his Dictarie of 
Health, direct ‘many of the chambers to have a view into the 
chapel: and that -Parker, Archbishop of Canterbury, in a letter, 
dated 1573, says, ‘if it please her Majestie, she may come in 
through my gallerie, and see the disposition of the hall in dynner- 
time, at a window opening thereunto.’ ” 


‘In the days of Elizabeth, servants were more numerous, and 
considered as a more essential mark of gentility, than at any subse- 
quent period. ‘The English,’ observes Hentzner, ‘ are lovers of 
show, liking to be followed wherever they go by whole troops of 
servants, who weare their master's arms in silver, fastened to their 
left arms,’ They were, also, usually distinguished by blue coats ; 
thus, Grumio, enquiring for his master’s servants, says,—=‘ Call forth 
Nathaniel, Joseph, Nicholas, Philip, Walter, Sugarsop, and the 
rest ; let their heads be sleekly combed, their blue ceats brushed.’ 

‘¢ We learn, however, from Fynes Moryson, that both silver 
badges and blue coats went out of fashion in the reign of James the 
First; ‘the servants of gentlemen,’ he informs us, ‘ were wont to 
weare blew coates, with their master’s badge of silver on the left 
sleeve, but now they most commonly weare clokes garded with lace, 
all the servants of one family wearing the same livery for colour aud 
orbament.’ 

‘¢ To the tribe of household servants, must be added, as a con- 
stant inmate in the houses of the great, during the life of Shakspeare, 
and, indeed, to the close of the reign of Charles I., that motley per- 
sonage, the domestic fool, who was an essential part of the enter- 
tainment of the fire-side, not only in the palace and the castle, but 
tn the tavern and the brothel. 

‘* The character of the ‘all-licens'd fool’ has been copied from 


. the life, with his usual natveté and precision, and with an inexhaus- 


tible fand of wit, in many of the plays of our poet ; yet, perhaps, 
we shall no where find a more condensed and faithful picture of the 
manners of this once-indispensable source of domestic pleasantry, 
than what has been given us by Dr. Lodge:—* This fellow,’ says he, 
* in person is comely, tn appareil courtly, but in behaviour a very ape, 
and no man; his stadie is to coine bitter jeasts, or to show antique 
motions, of to sing baudie sonnets and ballads: give him a little wine 
in his head, he is continually fearing and making of mouths: he 
jaughs intemperately at every little occasional, and dances about the 
house, leaps over tables, out-kips men’s heads, trips up his com- 
panion’s heels, burns sack with a candle, and hath all the feats of a 
lord of misrale in the countrie: feed him in his humour, you shall 
have his heart, in meere kindnesse he will hug you in his arms, kiss 
you on the cheeke, and rapping out an horrible oth, crie God's soule 
Tum I love you, you know my poore béart, come to my chamber 
for a pipe of tobacco, there lives not a man in this world that I more 
honour. In these ceremonies you sball know his courting, and it is a 
speciail mark of him at the table, he sits and makes faces.’ 
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‘* Bitter jests, provided they were so dressed up, or so connected 
with adjunciive circumstances, as to raise a laugh, were at all times 
allowed ; but it was, moreover, expected, that their keenness or 
bitterness should also be allayed by a due degree of obliquity in the 
mode of attack, by a careless, and, apparently, undesigning manner 
of delivery ; and by a playful and frolic demeanour. For these pur- 
poses, fragments of sonnets and ballads were usually chosen by the 
fool, a safe medium. through which the necessary degree of cone 
cealment might be given, and the edge of his sarcasm duly abated ; 
a practice of which Shakspeare has afforded us many instances, and 
especially in his fool in King Lear, whose scraps of old songs fully 
exemplify the aim and scope of this favourite of our ancestors.” 


** Card-playing seems to have been as universal in the days of 
Elizabeth, as in modern times, and carried on, too, with the same 
ruinous consequences to property and morals; for, though Stowe tells 
us, when commemorating the customs of London, that ‘ from All- 
Hallows eve to the day following Candlemas-day, there was, among 
other sports, playing at cards for counters, nails, and points, in every 
house, more for pastime than for gain, yet we learn, from contem- 
porary satirists, from Gossin, Stubbes, and Northbrooke, that all 
ranks, and especially the upper classes, were incurably addicted to 
gaming in pursuit of this amusement, which they considered equally 
as seductive aid pernicious as dice. 

‘‘ The games at cards, peculiar to this period, and now obsolete, 
are, 1. Primero, supposed to be the most ancient game at cards in 
England. It was very fashionable in the age of Shakspeare, who 
represents Henry the Eighth playing ‘at primero with the Duke 
of Suffolk ;° and Falstaff exclaiming, in the Merry Wives of Windsor, 
* I never prospered since I foreswore myself at primero.’ 

“ The mode of playing this curious game is thus described by 

.-,,' from Mr. Barrington’s papers upon card-playing, in the 
egies nc Archexlogia :—‘ Each player had four cards 


eighth volume of tne : 
death to hic one by one, the seven Was the highest card, in point of 
number, that he could avail himself of, which counted for twenty- 
one, the six counted for sixteen, the five for fifteen, and the ace for 


the same; but the two, the three, and the four, for their respective 
points only. The knave of hearts was commonly fixed upon for the 
quinola, which the player might make what card or suit ~~ ee 
proper ; if the cards were of different suits, the highest _ r won 
the primero, if they were all of one colour, he that held them won 
1.’ . . . 
rs Tromp,—nearly coeval, in point of antiquity, with primero, 
and introduced in Gammer Gurton’s Needle, a comedy, first acted 
in 1561, where Dame Chat, addressing Diecon, says, 
‘ We be fast set at trump, man, hard by the = ; 
arn from Decker, that, in 1612, it was much in vogue :-— 
fig the he remarks, ‘of all the sleights used by ee 
in all sorts of games, would but weary you that are to read, ¥ ~: 
but a thanklesse and unpleasing labour for me to set them down. 
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Omitting, there ore, the dece pts pract+ed (even in tbe fayrest and 
most civill companies) at Primero, Saut Maw, Trump, and such 
like games, I will, &c. 

« 3 Gieek This gime is alluded to twice by Shakspeare; and 
from a passage in Cook's Green's Tu Quogue, appears to have been 
held in much osieem :— 

© *§ Scat Come, gentlemen, what is your game ?’ 

© *§ Staines Why, gieck ; that’s your only game ;' 
it is then proposed to play ether at twelve-penny gleek, or crown 
gleek. 

‘* To these may be added, Gresco, Mount Saint, New Cut, 
Knave Out of Doors, and Rvuft, all of which are mentioned in old 
plays, and Wete tfavouiites among our ancestors.” 


«© Among the amusements more peculiarly belonging to the metroe 
polis, aud which, berer than aay other, exhibits the fashionable 
mode at that time of disposing of the day, we may enumerate the 
custom of publicly parading in the middle aisle of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
During the reign cf El zabeth and James, Paul's Wa'k, as it was 
called, was daily fiequented by the nobility, gentry, and professional 
men; here, from ten till twelve in the forenoon, and from three to 
six in the afternoon, they met to converse on business, politics, or 
pleasure ; and hither, tuo, in order to acquire fashions, fort assignas 
tions for the gaming table, or shun the grasp of the bailiff, came the 
gallant, the gamestcr, and the debtor, the stale knight, and the cap- 
tain out of service ; and here it was that Falstat¥ purchased Bardo'ph ; 
‘I bought him,’ says the jolly knight, ¢ at Paul's.’ 

*¢ Such was the resort of the male fashionable world to this Gothic 
pile, that it was customary for trades-people to frequent its aisles 
for the purpose of collecting the dresses of the day. ‘ If you deter- 
mine to enter into a new suit (says Decker), warn your tailor te 
attend you in Pauls, who, with his hat in his hand, shall, like a spy, 
discover the stuff, colour, and fashion, of any doublet or hose that 
dare be seen there, and, stepping behind a pillar, to fill his table 
book; with those notes, will presently send you into the world an 
accomplished man; by which means you shall wear your clothes in 
print with the first edition.’ 

‘* He even condescends to instruct his beau, when he has obtained 
his suit, how’ best to exhibit it in St. Paul’s, and concludes by point- 
ing out other resources for killing time, or withdrawing from the 
cathedral. ‘ Bend your course directly in the middle line, that the 
whole body of the church may appear to be yours; where, in view 
of all, you may publish your suit in what manner you affect most, 
either with the slide of your cloak trom the one shouller: and then 
you must, as ‘twere in anger, suddenly snatch at the middle of the 
inside, if it be taffeta at the least ; and so by that means your costly 
linings is betrayed, or else by the pretty advantage of compliment. 
But one note by the way dol especially woo you to, the neglect of 
which, makes many of our gallants cheap and ordinary, tbat by no 
meatis you be seen above four turns ; but in the fifi make yourse4, 
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away, either in some of the semster’s shops, the new tobacco- 
office, or amongst the booksellers, where, if you cannot read, exer- 
cise your smoke, and enquire who has writ against this divine 
weed, Xc. 

«* After dinner it was necessary that the finished coxcomb should 
return to Pcul’s in a new dress 1‘ after dinner you may appear 
again, having translated yourself out of your English cloth intoa 
light Turkey grogram, if you have that happiness of shifting ; and 
then be seen, for a turn or two, to correct your teeth with some quill 
or silver instrument, and to cleanse your gums with a wrought hand- 
herchief: it skills not whether you dined, or no; that is best known 
to your stomach ; or in what place you dined ; though it were with 
cheese, of your own mother’s making, in your chamber or study. 

‘* The fopperies exhibited in a place, which ought to have been 
closed against such unhallowed inmates, rival, if not exceed, all that 
modern puppyism can produce. The dirsecttons which Decker gives 
to his gallant on quitting St. Paul’s in the forenoon, clearly prove, 
that the loungers of Shakspeare’s time are not surpassed, either in 
affectation, or the assumption of petty consequence, by the same 
worthless class of the nineteenth century :’°—‘ in which departure,’ 
enjoins the satirist, ‘ if by chance you either encounter, or aloof off, 
throw your inquisitive eye upon any knight or squire, being your 
familiar, salute him not by his name of Sir such a one, or so; but 
call him Ned, or Jack, &c. This will set off your estimation with 
great men: and if, though there be a dozen companies between you, 
tis the better, he call aloud to you, for that is most genteel, to know 
where he shall find you at two o'clock ; tell him at such an ordinary, 
or such; and be sure to name those that are dearest, and whither 
none but your gallants resort.’ ” 
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A Treatise upon the Poor Laws. By T. P. Courtenay, Esq. 


Wauen the political plague of a country is stayed, and peace 
stands, as it were, between the living and the dead, it is not 
amongst the least of the blessings the olive branch brings, 
that of affording, to the rulers of the state, the calm op~ 
portunity to direct. their attention to matters of internal 
regulation, domestic improvement, and the melioration of the 
condition of those classes in society, who stand most in need 
of moral and intellectual culture or relief, from the over- 
whelming evils of poverty; these objects are of the deepest 
importance to a country, and in proportion as every man’s 
sphere of usefulness is enlarged, so is the prosperity of a 
country enhanced. It is the flowing of the waters of abundance, 
through innumerable channels of various capacities, that is 
the foundation of a nation’s welfare; the streamlet that irrigates 
the village, ts as beneficial in its proportion as the river 
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which floats through the city; and the enlightened and chris- 
tian policy, which extends its benevolent exertions equally 
to the mind, body, and estate, of the poor, is the most calculated 
to render them a-blessing to the state, and the state a blessing to 
society. It is dificult (not to say dangerous,) to meddle, without 
extreme caution, to new-model pulitical systems of long standing, 
and to which the public taste and public feelings have been ac- 
commodated by habit. Mr. Courtenay brings to his work a mind 
well-informed —a caution aware of the dificulty—a philanthropy 
worthy of the cause—and a modesty which insures capacity 
and intellect. There is no portion of our laws, upon which 
theory and speculation have more frequently fixed their eyes, 
than to that which relates to the maintenance of the indigent 
poor, there is none in which the failure to improve would pro- 
duce more misery, and, consequently, more danger. Great 
evils there no doubt are in the old system, but the great pres- 
sure falls upon parts were we are used to feel it; and, there- 
fore, if the new system only shift it off, and by removing the 
burthen from parts callous by use, and by placing it wholly on 
others more sensible of its weight and attrition, it will be very 
apt to excite irritation in one part, and probably, sometimes, no 
great relief to the other; it was under these impreSsions, that we 
read Mr.S. Bourne’s Bill, and our fears increased at every 
step; the difficulty which at first appeared but as a wart, on 
our nearer approach to it, became an Olympus. We now have 
seen Mr. Courtenay’s book, and we most sincerely recommend 
it to the attention of all those who are engaged in the measures 
for the alteration of the poor laws: it is a pamphlet written 
with trembling caution, conscious of the difficulty of the task, 
and the principles which it recommends, balanced with a nice 
judgement. The author, in his opening, takes a proper posi- 
tion between rash innovation, which would put all to hazard, 
and of despairing timidity, which would attempt nothing. 


‘* The projectors of remedies, perhaps, have proposed sometimes too 
much for practicability, sometimes tog little for efficiency ; there has 
been frequently too great an abhorrence of details, and, not seldom, 
too little advertence to principles; so that bold measures of reform 
have been rejected, through fear of their dangerous operation, and 
useful suggestions of regulation have been Jaid aside, as incompetent 
to agreat purpose. Afraid of doing much and ashamed of doing little, 
we have done nothing. 

‘© The late Report of the Committee of the House of Commons 
furnishes materials for the consideration of the Poor Laws, as well in 
principle as in detail, more ample and useful than any that have been 
coljected ; but it affords also most abundaut proof of the difficulty and 
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compiicalion of the subject, and it does not profess to present to 
Parliament, in a distioct form, the propositions upon which it has to 
decide, still less, to cineiinaid them by the matured opinion of the 
Committee. 

‘Tt will be attempted, in the present Treatise, to state, clearly and 
separately, the questions which necessarily arise, in the discussion of 
exch branch of this extensive subject ; -- the opinions entertained upon 
them by eminent writers, aid by the Committee ;—and the naiure 
and tendency of the several projects of reform. 

‘‘T hope thas to assist the deliberations of Parliament and the 
Public, by the detail of arrangement; but | have a motive also of 
higher pretension : I wish to lead them to avoid the extremes of rash- 
ness and timidity, to consider principles and facts together, and to 
salisfy theaiselves that mach may be done that is useful, without doing 
all that is desirable.” 


Such is the extent and aim of the author’s work, prepared 
with great modesty of pretension, and brought forward with 
felicity of execution;s—the author differs frequently with the 
opinions of the Committee of the Poor Laws (of which we 
believe himself was one), and successfully combats many 
of their suggestions ; asa proof of this, as well’ as to present 
an agree able | fact, we give the following extract. 


‘Another preliminary, and indeed fundamental objection to the 
English system is, that it subjects fumds which are in their nature 
limited, to an unlimited demand, under which they must therefore 
at last give way. JYerseverance in such a system must end in 
destruction. 

«©L must, then, here venture to state mg persuasion, that in this re- 
presentation of danger there is a great exaggeration ; that the Poors’ 

\ales have not operated upon property with that continually increasing 
pressure which has been imputed to them, and that we ought not to 
infer, from the acknowledged progression of the amount, a Jasting pro- 
eressiveness of the proportion. It is alleged that the amount has 
constanily increased with a rapidity too ereat to be accounted for by 
the increase of population, or of the price e of provisions ; and on com- 
paring the assessments at the periods in which the country was com- 
parativery poor, with those ied have been witnessed in modern 
times, the allevation will be found correct. It is, however, worthy 
of observation, that if we compare the returns of 1815 with those of 
1603, an accurate allowance for the increase in population and in the 
price of wheat, will sufficiently account for the increase of expendi- 
ture; while he proportion Ww hich the number of panpers bears to the 
whole people, has scarcely increased within that period, and in some 
counties has been diminisned. iow materially the amvuunt is affected 
by the price of corn is shown by a fact appearing in the returns of 
1815: i the three vears included in = eturns, not only the sums 
expended upon the peor, but the numberof persons relieved, are shewn 
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gradually to have declined. A corresponding fall appears in the price 
of wheat. Necessarily unacquainted with these details, which are to 
be foun! only in the Parliamentary Returns, AJ. JJa/thus appears to 
have fallen into an error as to the connection between the increa.e of 
pauperism and the price of provisions. ‘ During the progress of war,’ 
he says, ‘the increase in the proportion of persons requiring parish 
‘ assistance was at ributed chicfly to the high price of the necessaries 
‘of life. We have seen these necessaries of life experience a great 
‘and sudden fall, and yet atthe same timeastill larger proportion of 
‘ the population requiring parish assistance.” ‘The fact appears to be, 
that a reduction in the expenditure of more than one million of money, 
and a diminution of eighty thousand paupers, were occasioned by the 
fall of prices between £812 and 1815. 

** How far the proportion which the rate bears to the property on 
which it is assessed, has, during the whole existence of the Poor Laws, 
increased with the increasing amount of the assessinents, itis difficult 
to prove. It certainly has net materially varied of late, except with 
reference to the price of bread. According to the latest returns, the 
whole levy was 3s. 13d. in the pound upon the landed property, 
estimated for ihe Property Tax. This rate oes not justify the appre- 
hension of an it Sp bt barthen. 

** T cannot admit that a conclusive argument for the destructive 
tendency of our systems 1s to be drawn from the increase of the rates, 
of the number of paupers, or even of the proportion which they bear 
to the population. The general situation of the country in respect of 
wealta and power, musi also be taken into account. it would. per- 
haps be difficult to give a positive denial to the statement of the Com 
mittee, that § the de emand’ of the Poor Laws is § unlimited,’ aud he 
it operates upon funds § which it cannot augment,’ but the force of 
that remark is surely mach weakened by the : undoubted fact, that the 
funds and the demand upon them, have increased to gether ; the asses- 
sable fund has always exhibited a strong tendency to omen 
itself to the pressure of the demand, whilst other funds legally ex- 
empted, but equally interposed between the country and ils desiruc- 
tion, have been daily growing and expanding. 

«* Nor is it quite certain but that if, as is alleged by the Committee, 
the Poor laws produce an augmented population, they do not by a 
circuitous operation, increase the funds themselves; and at least it 
must be noted, that inthat view of their effect, they enlarge the de- 
mand tor the produce of the lan! ; the occupiers of which therefore, 
In paying the rales, are encouraging the formation of an extended 
market for their produce.” 


The fifth section is a most important part of the work; it is 
only in our power to present detached portions of it; but, be- 
fore we proceed, we must enter our strong protest against the 
barbarity and wickedness of attempting to prevent the poor from 
marrying when they think fit. The author objects to, and reasons 
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down this principle, but with too much philosophie frigidity. 
With respectto Malthus, whose work Mr. Courtenay frequently 
quotes, always with respect, we shall insert one little remark in 
the shape of a general maxim: the efforts of a writer, be he 
who he may, that opposes the course of nature, are futile in 
the exireme, and he must be a cold-blooded politician, who 
would attempt to check the progress of nature, and oppose 
the command, to increase and multiply, from any such consi- 
derations. We all have more thau mere attention to “ the 
fitness of the things upon the earth,’’ and we may be most 
certain, that Divine Providence will never suffer moral improve- 
ments, and general happiness, to become the means and cause 
of public calamity. In speaking of relieving fathers according 
to the number of their children, the author says :— 


*¢ The practice of relieving fathers according to the number or their 
children, and making up their wages to a sufficiency for their main- 
tenance, is doubtless among the leading causes of the increased fami- 
liarity with parish pay. But the Committee give a representation of 
the fact, rather inaccurate, or, at least, likely tn generate inaccurate 
ideas, when, speaking of the loss of the check afforded by ‘ the 
* workhouse sysiem,'’ they attribute the necessity of relieving persons 
out of the workbouse to the number being greater than any workhouse 
would contain ; whereas the fact is that the relaxation of the work- 
house system, was adopted for the benefit of persons whose circum- 
stances and situation could not have admitted of residence in work- 
houses, namely ‘ industrious poor persons, who cannot be taken 
from their ordinary cccupations, or separated from their farnilies, 
This principle of relief is rather the cause than the consequence of the 
increased numbers of paupers, inasmuch as it adds to the list a new 
description of persons.” 


Upon this subject, the observation of the late immortal 
Wm. Pitt is conclusive, and may be ranked amongst the 
wisest saying of antiquity—** Let us,” said that great stateman, 
“ make relief, in cases were there are a number of children, a 
matter of right and honor, instead of a ground for opprobrium 
and contempt; those who have enriched their country witha 
number of children, have a claim upon its assistance for 
support. 

The following extract contains the authors view of the 
bounds and conditions on which relief should be afforded. 


“ T bave said much upon this subject, because it is one of those 
which will probably be submitted to Parliament. According to my 
view of it, the enactment should, in the first instance, be simply this. 
That it should be a sufficient cause to le shewn before the Magistrate 
for not relieving a mun on account of the size of his family, that the 
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Overseers had offered to maintain the child in any house, not excepting 
the workhouse, whether in or out of the parish, of which the Petty 
Sessions should have approved as fit for the reception of children of the 
same age. Such an enactment would afford opportunities of trying 
the exneriment, and it might afterwards be decided whether to com- 
pel the formation or adoption of such establishments, and whether to 
prohibit the grant of relief for children in any other manner.” 


The author takes up the proposal of dividing the child from 
the parent with fear and trembling, and, indeed, it is a 
fearful subject ; but hear him speak himself. 


«* But there is a difficulty, perhaps insurmountable in the way of 
making any stated allowance for children ; by what rule are we to select 
the persons to whom the allowance is to be made ? Income cannot 
furnish the criterion, without a departure from the very principle of 
our plan; and it is dificult to devise any other criterion, which will 
not bring upon the list of pensioners, persons who are not really in 
want. Nor can we make use of shame, or of any political disability, 
for narrowing the list : such distinctions would be inconsistent with 
the spirit of cur measure. | 

“Tt is therefore to be feared that any attempt to act upon the 
liberal principle of Mr. Pitt, would from: these causes prove impracti- 
cable, even though it were correct in theory, and otherwise unob- 
jectionabie. 

‘« The Commons’ Committee suggest a method. of preserving the 
children of the poor, founded upon a very different principle. They 
quote, as ‘ furnishing the only remedy for the practice of defraying 
‘ what should be part of the wages of labour out of the Poor Rute,” a 
Report drawn up in 1697 by Mr. Locke, as one of the Lords of Trade, 
recommending the institution of schools in which the children of the 
poor, between the ages of three and fourteen, are to be set to work, 
and fed. The Committee recommend the formation of establishments 
of this kind in which the children should also be instructed, and if pos 
sible lodged ;—and that ‘ where proper establishments for these pur- 

‘ poses shall be adopted, to the satisfaction of two Justices, relief shall 
‘ no longer be given on account of such children as shall be of a fit 
‘ age to be there instructed and maintained.’ 

© This proposition involves the separation of the children from the 
parent ;—a suggestion, which, at the first blush, is offensive on the 
score of humanity. Wethereby disconnect, it is naturally said, those 
whom Nature bas made mutually dependant for support and affection. 
But those who make this objection overlook one of the principal 
motives to the proposition. It is hoped that the separation of families 
will be felt by the Poor as an affliction, and that the wish to avoid 
that affliction will operate in inducing parents ‘to use greater exertion 
towards supporting their children, if not to pause before they become 
fathers, The measure is calculated in some degree to punish the 
improvident parent, without reducing the child tothe extremity of 
want. 
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The general object of the whole chapter, which is very 
imperfectly represented in these our extracts, is to show, 
“that a limitation of the seale, for the relief of parents and 
of children is net necessary, but far preferable to the pecu- 
miay maximum, and cpe of theleast objectionable of strong 
Measures,” 

Speaking of the naintenance or employment of able-bodied 
person, our Author observes,— 


‘No part of the system bas been mere strongly reprobated than 
this onthe ground as weil of expediency as of right. Ia point of 
right, the able-bodied man seems to stand upon a fvoliug less favour- 
able than the man who claiis relet ia sickness or impotence ; 
because the able-bodied man, it may be said, bas it in his power in 
some mode andin some part of the world to obiiin a livelihood, 
although his labour may be supeifluous in that part o: the earth in 
which be was born. Batin point of expediency and moral feeling, 
perhaps no tndividual has a stronger claims upow the public than he 
who without any fault of his own, or improvidence in his pa ents, 
finds himself without the means of obtaining in his own country, 
the food which he is able and willing to earii by labour. 

‘“Among the persons, who are maintained or set to work by 
parishes ia England, there are numerous gradations, but it can hardly 
be denied, that there are among them many to whom the preceding 
description applies, and very many who, though not entireiy guiltless 
of improvidence, would be too severely punished by utter abandon- 
ment. Torhese men, much of the eloquence which the Poor Laws 
have excited is entirely inapplicable ; the impressive passage quuted by 
the Committee* fiom Mr, Townsend's Dissertation touches only the 
disc.ples of prodigality and vice; and the industrious and moral 
Jabourer, who finds himself classed with the profligate, and his pit- 
tance dininished by what is given to the vicious, has scarcely less 
reason than the honest farmer, to complain of the iniquity of the 
Poor Laws. 

I have already shewn thatthe want of employment has not been 
recenily introduced among the grounds of relief; it is thus men- 
tioned in the speech of King /Vi/liam, of which the Committee 
have quoted the pissage immediately preceding :—* As it is an 
indispensable duty, that the poor, who are not able to help them- 








* Report, p 20.- -© The cultivator of a smail farm,’ of avhom it 
has bees suid torcib'y aod traly, that he ‘rises early, and it is late 
‘before he cau reure to test; he werks hard and fares hard, yet 
‘with afl his labour and biscare, he can scarcely provide subsistence 
‘for his numercus faiy. Ee would teed them better, but the 
‘prodiga! nvust first be fed ; he would purchase warmer clothing for 
‘his children, bat the children of the prostitute must jirst be 
‘ clothed.’ 
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‘ selves, should be maintained ; so I cannot but think it extremely 
‘ desirable, that such as are able and willing, should not want employ- 
‘ment; aad such as are obstinate and unwilling, should be compelled 
‘to labour!” 

[t, making a distinction between these two classes, we can safely 
and prudently adbere to the principie of securing to each man the 
frais of bonest industry, we must unquestionably be desirous of 
doing so. In this pari of the system, the moral theory is with the 
Poor Laws; the polttical is against them.—QOf no part is it move ne- 
cessary fo coquire, Whether, in practice, the evil or the good 
prep Mderates, 

« Pie Co.amons Committee have adopted, in their fullest extent, 
the doctrines of political ecoronsists on the subject of labour, and have 
onan toa conclusion absolurely fatal to the provision of work by the 

State. They have treated the subject boldly and fairly, and it is ime 
possvle to) form an opinion upon it without attending to their 
reasOuings 

« The Committee affirm, that the undertaking ‘to find work for 
Sall who tn the present and in all succeeding times may require it, is 
‘acondition wvbich no law can falfil. [hat number of persons can 
‘he employed in latour must depend absolutely upon the amount of the 
€ funds which alone are applicatle to the maintenance of lalour? 
Upen this principle, it is held, that © whoever is maintained My the 
‘law asa latouring pauper is maintained only instead of some other 
‘individual who would otherwise have earncd ly his own industry the 
, money lestowed on the pauper.’ But the effect of a compulsory 
employment is not merely tu employ one labourer instead of another: 
It tends, on the whole, ‘ to place the lalouring classes in a much worse 
‘condition than that in which they would otherwise le situated—TVhe 
wages in labour can only be raised by an increa-ed demand :—nothing 
can increase the demand but an increase of the wealth by which 
labour is supported ;—but the compulsory application tends rather to 
diminish that wealth, by employing a portion of it less profitably ; 
this diminution is injurious to the whole body of labourers.—Againu, 
from an increased demand for labour, high Wages result ;—the 
labourers provide better and more easily for “their ch ildren, and rear 
more ;—and ¢ in this manner marriage or multtplication are encou- 
‘raged, and an increasing supply is enabled to tollow an increased 
‘demaad. If, on the contrary, the waste or diminution of wealth 
should reduce the demand tor labour, wages must inevitably fall, and 
‘the comforts of the labourer wil be d minisbed, the marriage and 
‘multiplication discourazed, until the supply is gradually adapted to 
the reduced demand” The process, uader these latter ciicumstances, 
is necessarily pawftul,—but pate or less so aceoiding to the degree in 
which the labourer has prepared for a reverse, by prudence and truga- 
lity. By holding out to them that they shail at all times be provided 
with adequate employment, we induce them to neglect all such pre- 
paration. € The supply of labour, therefore, which they alone have 
‘the power to regulate, is left constantly to iacrease, without any 
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‘ reference to the demands, or to the funds on which it depends.’ 
When the reverse actually occurs, the Poor Laws ‘ in reality effect 
‘nothing but a mere wasteful application of the diminished capital, 
‘and thereby materially reduce the real wages of free labour, and 
‘thus essentially injure the labouring classes.’ Then, noc only the 
hitherto independent Jabourers, but the smaller capitalists, are gra- 
dually reduced to the necessity of recurring to the rates. ‘ The 
‘effect of these compulsory distributions,’"—conclude the Committee, 
‘is to pull down what is above, not to raise what is low ; and they 
‘ depress high and low together, beneath the levelof what was ori- 
‘ ginally lowest.’ 


«© ] have given nearly at length: the reasoning, of the Committee on 
the subject of parochial employment, because, if correct, they neces- 
sarily lead to the entire, and, strictly, tothe immediate abrogation of 
that part of the system. If it be indeed true, not only that the provi- 
sion of employmeut, is, in its more remote consequences, injurious 
to the body of the people, but that in each particular instance of such 
employment, one man derives advantage from that which is directly 
injurious to another ;—no regard to existing rights or permitfed ex- 
pectations, can induce us to persevere, for a day, in a course of so 
much impolicy and injustice. 





‘« It appears to me that the Committee have pressed the reasonings 
of political economists to far, and in their conclusions have gone 
beyond Mr. Malthus. 

“© Tt cannot be denied, that the employment of a poor manin the 
manufacture of any article has a tendency to put out of employ some 
person engaged in producing the same article, in the quantity for 
which alone there is demand for it, in the ordinary course of trade ; 
yet even this general truth is not entirely without qualification. It 
is not impossible that by rendering an article of general use cheaper 
and more abundant, it may come into more popular consumption, so 
as, ou the whole, to give employment to a greater number of hands 
than were before engaged in its production; and as habit continues a 
demand after the immediate cause of it has ceased, the total demand 
for workmen inthis branch might be permanently enlarged, and 
wealth augmented. Nevertheless, as the position of the Committee 
is generaliy’ true with respect to the employment of paupers, it is 
certainly safer to avoid the employment of alle-Lodied persons, in the 
production of any article of ordinary manufacture. 

‘* It may be true, but it is not apparent, that their employment in 
agriculture 1s equa//y injurious; at least, the nature of the injury is 
different, and the operation more circuitous. It acts through the 
effect of the compulsory application of the funds of individuals, in 
diminishing that general fund ef wealth from which the demand for 
Jabour springs. Those funds, it is presumed, would have been more 
profitably employed by the individaal; that is to say, the ameunt 
which each ocevpier cf a house or land contributes towards setting 
the poor to work, would have been voluntarily employed by him in a 
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manner more productive of national wealth ;—and that augmentation 
of wealth would have been employec iv setting industry in motion. 

<¢ The force of this argument depends mainly upon an opinion, 
which the committee appear to carry much further than Mr. Malthus, 
namely, that all modes of expenditure are equally operative in the 
employment of the people. Nothing can be more obviously true, or 
more useful to be constantly borne in mind, than that the individual 
expenditure of the rich is often the most effectual method of increas- 
ing the comforts of the poor ; but that all possible forms of expen- 
diture will have this effect in an equal degree, at the same time and in 
the same country, is at least a very questionable position. 1a consi- 
dering it I will lay no stress upon the possibility, that our voluntary 
expenditure may be directed to the promotion of foreign industry ; 
but, on the other hand, I mav, for the present purpose, equally 
disregard the future application of funds of which the useful effect is 
now suspended. The queston is confined to the present period, and 
actual state of the demand. 

‘¢ The portion of each man’s income taken from him in virtue of 
the law now under discussion, is undeniably and notoriously directed 
to the maintenance of alabourer; perhaps there are in England at 
one moment an hundred thousand men so maintained, in occupations 
unconnected with the manufacture of any article except food :— Are we 
to understand that if the payers of rates were immediately to be 
relieved from this charge, their income would be voluntarily em- 
ployed by them in the maintenance of the same tabourers, or of an 
equai nuisber of others who have been thrust out of employment ? 

‘© [t would have been absurd to ask this question, if a position had 
not been laid down by authority, which, in effect, answers it decidedly 
and distinctly in the affirmative ! 

** With these impressions, I cannot satisfy myself that the money 
expended upon the poor is inoperative in increasing the wealth of the 
country. Political economists differ in their definition of wealth, 
and not a little as to the means of acquiring it; but surely it is inac- 
curate to speak of the distribution of money, through the Poor Laws, 
as if it were an actual destruction of the valuable property or stock of 
the country. It has, T believe, been found, that the conatry has 
prospered most when the circulation of wealth, and the exchanges 
of income have been most rapid and multifarious. [t has assuredly 
thriven most remarkably under the most extensive imposition of 
public taxes, which have brought a great portion of each man’s 
income to be applied and distributed by the Government. The 
Government is not the least wasteful of proprietors; and according 
to the theory sanctioned in the Report, the funds appropriated by the 
Government must have been diverted from a more economical and 
productive application. I believe the fact to be, that the public ex- 
pendiiure, be it in a commercial view profitable or ruinons, increases 
wealth, inasmuch as it sets wealth more actively and variovsly in 
motion ; I believe that a multifarious and rapid circulation is, of al 
things, the greatest promoter of wealth, and that, generally speaking, 
the more a nation spends, the more it bas.” 
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We can do little more than give the result of the author’s 
reasonings with the same intimation as that given before, 
that our readers will from hence be able to form but a very 
Imperfect idea of the accurate observation, and many judicious 
remarks which are given in this work. 

The cenclusion of the work is so sensible and well written, 
that we make no apology for presenting it entire to the res ¥. 


B* «IT shall endeavour to bring into one point of view, the generai re- 
sult of the preceding observations. That result must necessarily be 
unsatisfuctory to all those, if such there be, why entertain a strong 
and decided opinion spon the difficult subject which I have handled, 
becaise this treatise is fuunded upon a sense of dthculties, and a cons 
fession of doubis, 

‘© No man can deny, that if the Poor Laws are necessary, they are 
necessary evils; it may be possible to shew that their dangerous 
effect bas been exaggerated, nay, that they have in ihem a mixture of 
good; bi. it ts unguesiionable, that there is in the system enough of 
evil tojnstify a doubt whether the balance is not against the goad ; 
and that even what is good in the system would be better, if it could 
be accomplished in any ether manner. 

* Although the principle is benevolent, its operation does not genes 
rate benevolence ia individuals; the system therefore could not even 
be supported upon the doctrine,—that the miseries are sent upen 
earth, in order to give scope for the ex erelse O f charity ia the more, 
favoured, as well a3 of patience in the sutlcrers; nothing can be less 
like charity than an order by a Justice, or av Slate ince by en Over- 
seer. But upon these topics it is unnecessary to enlarge, Townsend, 
Mat!thus, Bicheno, and the Committee of the House of Commons, 
concur in the view which I have given, and Ido set think tbat even 
Weyland, whohas defended the Poor Laws more judiciously than 
any other writer, differs in this point from these eminen t authorities. 

*¢ An observation apon the decay of manly ana independent feel 
ing,—which had been occasioned by the Poor Laws, and was daily 
extending their operation, eing once coupled in the House of Com- 
mons with a complaint of the assertion by the poor of their right to 
parish relief, was met by a distinguished member with a notice of the 
inconsistency of the two statements. I am convinced, and not with- 
out some experience, that whatever may be their seeming inconsis- 
tency, both the positions are correct. There is not in the ‘demandant 
of relief, the consciousness of an admitted right, which produces con- 
fident and complacent independeuce ; the right is tolerated, indefinite, 
and contingent ; and it depends as much upon the temper of the 
Overseer as upon the spirit of the pauper, whether it shall be esta- 
blis!.ed by audacity, or fraud, or cajolery. An union therefore of 
sturciiess without honest confidence, and abjectness without modest 
humility, is the natural result of pauperism. It is most assuredly 
desirable, to emancipate from this state a large portion of the coms 
munity. 

** But it is nevertheless true, that much misery is alleviated by the 
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Poor Laws, which we are not prepared either to disregard, or to com- 
mit to private benevolence. 

« The principle therefore of reform, which it is my wish to incul- 
cate, is that of preserving all we canof the beneficence of the law, 
separating from it as much as possible of the evil tendencies. And I 
am sanguine enough to hope, that if the Legislature in amending the 
Laws, and the country in administering them, will be content with a 
partial accomplishment of the desired melioration, their endeavours 
will not be ineffectual. Such, I apprehend, are the views with 
which the measures now pending in the House of Commons have 
been proposed. It they had the higher pretension, of schemes for 
abrogating that which has been the growth ef ages, they might be 
regarded as inefficient and trifling ; but professing only to be moderate 
and cautious attempts at reform, “they will be thankfully received. 

«<T shall now recapitulate, in connection with the measures pro- 
posed to Parliament, the suggestions which I have taken the liberty of 
offering :— 

“© 1, Isubmit that itis not necessary, or just, to impose a com- 
pulsory limitation upon the amount of the assessments, 

‘© This limitation has been suggested by the Committe ;—but 
is noc adopted in Mr. Bourne's “bill. 

That it is not expedient to adopt the srggestion of Mr. 
Malthus for excluding, from parish relief, the children of future 
marriages. 

“Mr. Malthus’s suggestion has not been adopted by the Com- 

, mittee. 

“© 3. That it is expedient to adhere tothe obligation, to preserve 
every poor child from siarvation,—witbout reference to the age of 
the father, or the circumstances under which he married :-—but, 

‘‘ That it is expedient the children should be maintained in the 
Way most convenient tothe public, without any reference to the 
wishes of the parent; and that with this view a power should be 
given to parishes to set to work, maintain, and Jodge children sepa- 
rately from their parents. 

“* Mr. Bourne's bill appears to me not to go far enough in this 
respect, inasmuch as it limits the separation to schools of in- 
dustry established in or near the parish, and may not impro- 
bably be inoperative as an inducement to parents to exert 
themselves for the maintenance of their children. 

5. ** That a limitation of the scale for the relief of parents, on 
account of children, is not necessary ;—but far preferable to the 
pecuniary maximum, and one of the least objectionable of strong 
measures. 

«* A limitation of this nature is suggested by the Committe, but 
does not form part of the bill. 

6. ‘* That a probibition of the apportionment of relief according 
to the price of lead, would be the most eflectual, and the least ob- 
jectionable in principle, of any of the greater measures. 

‘“* There is nothing in the Committee's Report, on this subject, 
except in as fay as it is connected with the scale of relief, 
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That the employment or maintenance of able-bodied pere 
sous, when out of work, is not an impracticable or injurious obli- 
gation ;—but that it is very desirable to accomplish it threugh the 
means of real and useful public works. 

‘© In regard to this obligation, I am directly at variance with 
the Committee ;-— The report however nevertheless suggests 

modes for the employmeit of the poor: and there is a provi- 

sion in the Bill, enabling Puariskes to take Lands, and ‘ to 
employ in the cultivation thereof any such persons as hy the 
existing Law they.are now directed to set towork.” This ex- 
pression does not remove the doubt, whether the finding em- 
ployment for able-bodied persons 8, or ought to be, an obli- 
gation of the Law. 

‘* §. That it is highly and essentially important that the mixture of 
relief with wages sh ould be discontinued, 

‘‘ The Committee have expressed themselves very strongly to 
this purpose ;—the Bill bas no reference to it, further than in 
giving countenance and facility to the separate maintenance of 
Children. 

‘“‘g. That, if the separate means be provided for maintaining 
children, it may be enacted, that no relief in money shal] be given to 
any man who is in the receipt of wages. 

‘© No proposition of this sort has been made ; but it is not im- 
probable that a suggestion may be offered to the House for 
adding to the Bill a clause to this effect. 

«© 10. That the relief to the sick, aged, and impotent, may, at 
present, be continued upon the existing practice ;—with a qualifica- 
tion, perhaps, tending to the rather less literal treatment of persons 
whose earnings are habitually sufficient, but who have neglected to 
make provision for occasional sickness.” 

The Commitiee appear to be, generally, of the same opinion. 
As the restrictive clauses of the bill do not refer specifically 
to any of the causes of distress, it is not known in what 
decree it is intended that the improvident sick should be 
aifee'ed by them. 

‘11, That it is expedient, in the grant of relief, to have a re- 
ference to the charecter and conduct of the Applicant, and to the 
means Which he has had of preventing distress ;—and that upon this 
oriuciple there should be a power to withhold relief, in certain cases, 
except under a condition of future repayment. 

‘© This last is one of the Committee’s suggestions; and 
the Bill contains a clause for carrying it into effect. The 
Bill also contains a prevision making a_ distinction in 
granting relief, between the industrious and the profli- 
gate.  ‘lhis provision will probably give rise to many dif- 
feulties and doubts, as to the spirtt in which it is to be ex- 
ecuted, which will give occasion to more specific enactments 
in future.” 

‘12, That itis expedient to restrict the power of Magistrates in 
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making orders of relief, by taking away the power from one Justice, 
except io cases of emergency, and by requiring the two Justices, with 
whom the power shall remain, to assign special cause for reversing 
the decision of the Vestry or Overseers. 

‘© As applicable to the relative powers of the Justices and Select 
Vestries, this is the suggestion of the Committee ; and it is 
adopted in the bill. The bill, however, makes no alteration 
in the power of Magistrates over parishes in which no Select 
Vestry shall have been established, (under the other pending 
bill) except inasmuch as it requires the Magistrates to have 
‘ reference to the character and conduct of the applicant.’ 

«© 13. That itis expedient to regulate Vestries, and to enjoin in 
them a more constant superintendence of the poor, and to enable 
parishes to appoint and pay permanent or assistant Overseers.’ 

«« These are suggestions of the Committee, adopted in the bill.’ 

‘14. That it isexpedient to give every possible encouragement 
to Friendly Societies, not only for the relief of the poor in sickness 
orold age, but for the maintenance of their children; and that 
with this view, that it is expedient to empower parishes to pay any 
part of the contribution of a poor man tosuch a society, or to gua- 
rantee to the contributors generally the security of the fund, and the 
advantages promised by the’ society.’ 

«© Suggestions of this nature are in the Report of the Committee; 
but there is nothing respecting them in the bill ; it is probable 
that a separate bill will be proposed for this purpose. 

«15. As connected with this last suggestion, I may add as a 
general proposition, that assistance ought to be given to the indus- 
trious poor, in every possible mode by which, while it effectually 
relieves them in their necessities, it may not have the ordinary cha- 
racter of parish relief. To the support of Friendly Societies, various 
schemes should be added, such as are now adopted through private 
benevolence, for providing warm clothing, and cheap fuel, and othey- 
wise facilitating the maintenance of each man by his own exertion. 

** In all these suggestions, no doubt, a ;rinciple of compromise 
will be recognised. Such isthe necessary consequence of the view 
which I have taken ; and although abundantly sensible that in 
treating an extensive topic, I have omitted many important conside- 
rations ;—and indeed the length of this treatise deters me from 
enlarging upon many which even now occur to me,—I am confident, 
that repeated and varied discussion, however differently it might 
lead one to view particular suggestions, would always end in the 
conviction, that the worst error which we can commit is an attempt 
to do too much. 

** Tf, in the preceding pages, it has been my endeavour to lower 
the public expectation of great and extensive reforms, it has not less 
been my object to shew, that such measures are not called for by 
imperious necessity. 

‘¢ T do not profess to point out a course of fundamental reformation 
for relieving the country from the burthen of the Poor's Rate ; or 
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for correcting those solecisms in political economy by which it is 
occasioned : and | believe that with a nicer adjustment, the burthen 
will be tolerable, and [ justify the political system. 

© T have nevertheless suggested methods in which a material 
alleviation may be effected upon intelligible principles; but, as the 
operation of these, or of any other grealy efficaciuus measures, 
must be attended with a degree of harshne ‘“ssto which nebody would 
willingly resort, I pre efer the course of correctives which is commenced 
by the Bill now pending in Pariiamenr. 

“* By such a course, we may preserve that honcurable distinction 
of the law of England, by which starvation is illegal; while we 
free them from the reproach of encouraging idleness and profligacy. 

‘ The Poor Laws are, in their operation, atrended with much 
evil; they press severely upon property, and they engender bad 
habits among the people. Yet, they have not prevented England 
from growing in wealth and strength, and when we accuse them of 
breaking the spirit of the people, we forget that it is while this 
bad system has been in full activity amongst our peasants and artisans, 
that our armies, recruited among them, have been growing in 
renown for bravery and perseverance, 

‘* There may be,and doubtless are grievous faults in our economical 
as in our political institutions ; but it is hard to say that either is incu- 
rably vicious, seeing how, with these faulty institutions, we have 
stood through the convulsions of the last five and twenty years, 
We may bave stood, notwithstanding, rather than by the force of, 
our system of polity; but if we recollect, at the same time, the 
peculiarity of our institutions, and the singularity of our fate, it is 
not unnatural to imagine that the one may be connected with the 
other. If ‘ our timber bas thriven in its strength of trunk, and pride 
‘ of branch and foliage,’ we may justly conclude that the soil 
good, and the roots unhurt. 

“© But, without using more of the metaphorical language, for 
which I am indebted to Mr. Davison, I will plainly express my 
conviction, that although there is much in our system which requires 
amendment, we have ne reason for apprehending that the Poor Laws 
will destroy us ; and that, stil retaining in our code, the principle of 
national charity, we shall not cease to be eminent among the nations 
of Europe, for the freedom and s‘ability of our constitution, the 
variety of our resources, or the strength of our people.” 


The importance, as well as the difficulty, of the subject, has 
induced us to > be more ex. amen in our ¢ gr * ‘vations th an might 


to a work of “eh seal ieeniie importance, we think. our- 
selves justified---as, whatever suggestons are offered by one 
so enlightened, so tiuly philuuthropie and sincere, as Mr. 
Courtenay, cannot be too much enforced. 
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Observations, Moral, Literary, and Antiquarian, made during 
a Tour tivongh the Pyrennees, South of France, Switzerland, 
the whole of La ph the Netherlands, in the Years 1814 
and 18i5. By John Milford, Jun. late of St. John Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 2 vols. 8vo. Pp. 652. Longman and Co. 
Paternoster Row, London. 1818. 


Ovr author presents to the public an extensive bill of fare in 
his title-page, comprising in two octavo volumes, Observations 
on almost all the countries in the South of Europe. From 
such liberal promises, we were apprehensive, in accompanying 
this candidate for literary fame through “ his Grand Tour 
after quitting Col’ege,’’ we should have an ample supply of 
gleanings, picked up in posting through the numerous capital 
cities he passed through in his extended journey. We have, 
however, been agreeably undeceived. Mr. Milford informs us 
he devoted tvo whole years in his Tour through the Pyrennees, 
South of France, the whole of Italy, Switzerland, &c. and his 
time has not been misemployed, for in travelling with him 
through nearly seven hundred pages, we confess we have 
seldom felt sensations of fatigue ; but on the contrary, have 
discovered this author to possess a considerable share of viva- 
city and taste. In his numerous descriptions of the beauties 
of picturesque and romantic scenery, he sometimes evinces a 
talent bordering on enthusiasm. In his Observations on his- 
tory, paintings, and antiquities, with which this work so 
much abounds, the author suspects he may tire a numerous 
body of his readers, and happily relieves them by occasionally 
introducing lively anecdotes, which, however, cannot be unac- 
ceptable to readers of a different description. Such as are 
desirous of becoming acquainted with the alterations intro- 
duced into the state of society and manners in Italy, &c. by 
the long residence of the French in these countries, during 
the reign of the late Emperor, will not be disappointed in 
obtaining entertainment and information; and those who are 
fond of acquiring a knowledge of the present state of religion, . 
and of the arts and sciences in the countries described, will be 
highly gratified by these volumes. Nor will the antiquarian be 
disappointed—the productions of the most eminent painters 
and sculptors that ever existed, with which Italy abounds more 
than any other country, are, by this author, described and 
appreciated with great taste and Judgment. 

We will now give a few extracts from the work as specimens 
No, 238, Vol. 54, March, 1818, Dy 
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of the style. At Bourdeaux, speaking of the French character, 
he proceeds. 


*“* Many horrible atrocities were perpetrated in Bordeaux during 
the Revolution, but they are now spoken of in a language of honest 
regret and manly shame by the inhabitants, which prompt you to 
believe that they had much less of malignity in theit origin than the 
execrable orgies of Paris. With regard tothe provincial towns in 
general, I have remarked that the character of their inhabitants, as 
they fell under my observations, would never have encouraged me to 
admit the possibility of the revolutionary excesses which were ascribed 
to them, whereas a short acquaintance with the capital renders the 
whole ‘* disastrous tale” of her enormities easily credible. ‘The mas- 
sacres perpetrated there have produced a callous and ferocious temper, 
with regard to the common woes of humanity; but those have not 
been the only causes. War has hardened the character of the whole 
mass of the I’rench population, and blunted the sympathy of ths 
heart. A judicious historian of antiquity, Theucidides, ascribes this 
eflect to continued | hostilities, and illustrates his doctrine by the change 
wrought in the spirit and manners of the Peloponnesian war. ‘Ina 
season of peace and affluence,’ says this profound observer, ‘ commu- 
nities as well as individuals have their tempers under regulation, they 
are open to the influence, and attend more to the culture of the mild 
chariti.s of life ; but war, which snatches from them their daily sub- 


sistence, isthe teacher of violence, and assimilates the passions of 


men to their present condition. Book 3. Just so has it been in 
France.” 


Speaking on religion, he says, 


The religion in France, among that class of people I am describing, 
and who form the mass of the population, has less of ceremony, than 
in Spain and Portugal ; but I do not know that morality is so much 
abandoned as it has been the fashion to state. Among the higher 
classes this is very different; they possess sufficient philosophy to dis- 
cover the absurdity of their religion, but will not take the trouble to 
distinguish and reform its errors, and therefore it is not surprising that 
their faith in all revealed religion is shaken. When young, a French- 
man is told salvation hangs on bis belief of all the articles dependent 
on the Catholic faith, and as he cannot swallow the dose, in this state 
of doubt Le makes op his mind at once to discard religion, both na- 
tural and revealed, altogether. The corruption of morals among this 
class, in all the Jarge cities of France, has certainly reached an alarm- 
ing extent; they do not attempt to save even appearances, which 
might tend to insprove the morals of those who might be influenced 
by their example ; on the contrary, they turn religion and its forms 
altogether into ridicule, and many of the beneficed clergy do not 
hesitate to join in destroying this key-stone of all moral and political 
society.” 


We will now give a specimen of the author's talents in 
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descriptive scenery. Describing the wonderful beauties of the 
Alps, he proceeds,— 


‘¢ Tt isin such mountainous scenes as these that the pulse of na- 
ture beats strongest ; every thing around discovers more life and energy, 
every thing more loudly and emphatically speaks an Almighty power 
at work. The streamlet, without knowing the path it must pursue, 
meanders slowly through the plains. But here the torrent rushes 
through the most stupendous mountains, and grows more and more 
impetuous in its course ; the motions of the clouds, the reiterated 
peals of thunder, are all more strong and animated here.” 


Our author then adds, — 


‘© The mode of life and the variety of the scenes around the simple 
peasants of the Alps, render their faculties richer in conception, and 
their hearts warmer in affections, than if they dwelt upon uniform 
plains, and gave themselves up to luxury ; so true is it, that man re- 
sembles the face of nature around him, unless altered by education 
and society. 


To Rome, our author has devoted above one hundred pages ; 
he says,— 


‘¢ T now come to describe the Flavian Amphitheatre, or Coliseum, 
at Rome, which is said to have been built on the ancient site of the 
gardens of Nero. On viewing this stupendous pile of architecture, 
our minds are more surprised with the magnificence of the Romans 
than, perhaps, from any other remains of antiquity.” 


He then continues,— 


“ The depredations of time have, however, made dreadful 
ravages on this wonderful production of antiquity ; the whole now 
being rapidly mouldering to decay. You enter by two large doors, 
said to be in nearly the same situation as the two ancient ones. The 
arena is complete ; but no traces remain of the seats for the accom- 
modation of the spectators. ‘The walls, which were once surrounded 
by an applauding audience of near 100,000 persons, are now 
covered with solitary shrubs and ivy : and the heads of some isolated 
columns, appearing through them, form the most fantastic shapes — 
imaginable, and fill the mind with veneration and respect, Having 
repeatedly, visited this astonishing production of human art and 
perseverance, I confess some reflections crossed my mind, which, 
perhaps, do not frequently impress that of the traveller, much less 
of the antiquary, whilst they contemplate these works of labour and 
art, which, in every direction, present themselves at Rome. It is 
recorded, that for ten years 30,000 Jews, the victims of war, were 
employed by the Emperor — in building the Coliseum, 
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seventy-two years after the birth of our Saviour. When I looked 
round on these mountains of hewn stone, piled with such exquisite 
art and perfection, | reflected on those miserable beings torn from 
every connection of nature and of society, during ten years’ slavery, 
to gratify, by their incessant Jabour, the vanity or ambition of their 
conquerors ; and all this for the ferocious purpose of exhibiting the 
carnage of wild beasts, less furious than themselves. But now how 
changed the scene! Instead of the plaudits of 100,000 spectators, 
the roaring of lions, or the groaning of the dying, the silence of this 
solitary place was interrupted only by one decrepit old man, who has 
made his hermitage ina corner of the ruins, living there, probably, 
to collect a trifling charity from the curious traverler.” 


On quitting Rome, the author says,— 


‘ Tinevitably fell into a contempiative mood, .and could not 
help recollecting how often, during my stay there, surrounded by 
the ruins of ages, I had moralized ‘ de fuga seculi et de vanitate 
mundi ;’ how frequently I had thought to myself, ‘ Here’s room for 
meditation, e’en to madness, till the mind bursts with thinking.’ 
It was indeed impossible, when contemplating these scenes, not to be 
perpetually reminded of the transient nature of all things humag, 
even those which appear the most powerfully calculated to defy the 
impressions of time iiself, the irresistible destroyer, and to descend 
to the latest posterity.” 


In describing the Pontine marshes, he proceeds,— 


““ The most classical, and consequently the mest interesting, 
scene upon the continent, is that, of all others, which is perhaps 
the most neglected. I mean the greatest part of the journey between 
Rome and Naples, which is generally hurried through with the 
utmost precipitation, on account of its being through a flat marsh, 
offering no food but to the contemplative mind: let us, however, 
recollect, that this Pontine marsh, this region of stagnant water and 
disease, was once an immense plain of rich cultivation, Every where 
there is something to interest our curiosity, excite our surprise, or 
melt us with compassion. ‘The Campania of Rome (the modern 
name of the couutry,) although disfigured by ruins, and marked 
by the sterility of its Jand, and the unhealthiness and misery of its 
people, cannot fail to awaken ideas of its former power and inhabitants ; 
and to inspire us with reflections of a’ melancholy cast, when we 
compare its poet situation wiih what it once was. What a lesson 
to human pride, and of the mutability of human possessions, when 
we trace a country of near forty miles, now an uninhabitable mass of 
desolated . swamp, breathing only pestiferous exhalations to the 
destruction of human life, which once was the seat of pleasure and 
riches, waft.ng the breath of health and luxury to its innumerable 
population !” 
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At Naples, the author dwells on the intolerable nuisance to 
which foreigners are exposed there, as well as in all the large 
cities on the continent, from the sturdy insolence of beggars 
who incessantly present themselves, and pursue them, even 
into the houses. ~ On this occasion Ite dilates on the subject, 
and devotes about ten pages to reflections on mendicity gene- 
rally throughout Europe. Although we are not furnished with 
much new information on a subject, which has so long excited 
the attention of the most eminent legislators, we observe some 
acute remarks on the actual state of this alarming evil in all 
parts of the continent. 

Mr. Milford proceeds to Florence, Nice, Siena, — &e. 
&e. giving ample descriptions of the rich treasures of art with 
which these cities abound. We would give our readers a spe- 
cimen of the author’s talents for descriptive scenery at Como, 
Lago, Maggiore, and other parts of the beautiful country of 
Lombardy ; but our limits will not allow us to follow him any 
further in his interesting Tour. 
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ON THE SCHISMATIC SPIRIT OF THE CHRISTIAN 
OBSERVER. 


— 


To the Editor of the Antijacolbin Review. 
SIR; 
However much the church of England may be exposed to danger, 
from the busy attacks of her open enemies, I am afraid there is a 
much greater cause of alarm, in the more subtle conduct of those, 
who, whilst they are disaffected both to her doctrine and discipline, 
speak of themselves as her most zealous friends. This remark, 
which in your excellent publication is so offen presented to its 
readers, occurred forcibiy to my mind by reading a preface to the six- 
teenth volume of a periodical work, entitled The Christian Observer, 
It may seem incredible, but so it is, that the writer of this preface, 
though speaking of himself as a churchman, has no scruple to assert 
roundly for the information of enemies as well as of friends, that at 
this time “ there exists in the church (of England) a Popish spirit,” 
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nay, ‘‘ that some of the worst errors (of Popery) not only lurk in the 
‘© minds of many Protestants, but are at this very moment openly 
‘© avowed, and assiduously propagated, by ministers and even by dig- 
 nitavies of the church of England.” (Pref. p. vi.) Now as to the 
purpose and tendency of such representations, there cannot possibly 
be any doubt. Men of unstable minds, who have neither leisure nor 
perhaps inclination to search closely into the true state of the case, 
cannot but have their wavering attachment to the church in which they 
were baptized diminished to nothing, by artful insinuations, that the 
clergy of that church are insincere Protestants. The calm and 
reflecting reader will not, however, peruse the above quotations, 
without feeling, that, if this self-denominated Christian Observer 
cannot, by the most unquestionable facts, substantiate his assertions, 
he is certainly chargeable with having written as injurious and anti- 
christian a libel as could have been published. Let us turn to the 
preface, and sev if any thing like proof can be found there. 

The writer tells us, (Pref. p. vi.) ‘ that in preferring this charge 
‘* (of Popery,) he does not intend any particular reference to the 
‘‘ admitted fact, that, on a recent occasion—a Bishop publicly offered 
‘‘ up prayer for the dead; both because the instance appears to stand 
‘‘ alone, and_ because he has little apprehension that a superstition so 
‘* gross as this will find many adherents among us.” Now as to this 
admitted fact, about which, I, or perhaps, Sir, yourself or any of 
your readers, have never heard a syllable, and as the writer himself is 
not much alarmed respecting it, we may faitly, I conceive, until he 
be pleased to give us a little more information on the subject, let it 
rest for the present, and proceed to the consideration of those 
‘ Popish errors,” ‘‘ so assiduously propagated,” and which, as the 
author says, ‘‘ are of a more subtle and insidious character.” 
(Pref. p. vi.) 

‘« Have we not witnessed, for example,” (says this true church- 
man, Pref. p. vi.) ‘‘ the growth of a strenuous and systematic oppo- 
‘sition to that distinguishing doctrine of the Reformation, the doc- 
‘‘ trine of a sinuer’s justification only by faith in the merits of a cru- 
‘€ cified Saviour®” As the writer's language is not the most perspi- 
euous in the world, I, who am but a plain man, can hardly under- 
stand his meaning. It is, I believe, certain, that the clause—** a 
‘* sinner’s justification only by faith in the merits of a crucified 
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‘* Saviour,” is not a quotation either from Scripture or from the arti- 
cles or formularies of our church. However, if he wish to be 
understood by this question, as asserting that the clergy who are not 
of his party, do oppose in any manner, that sound doctrine of Scrip- 
ture,—of the Reformation,—or of our apostolic church, ‘‘ that we 
‘ are accounted righteous before God only for the merit of our Lord 
‘*and Saviour Jesus Christ by faith, and not for our own works or 
‘* deserving,” why then, I consider him as chargeable with the 
grossest slander. When the characters of men are at stake, especialy 
men who are of such importance to society as the clergy are; an 
honest mind is not satisfied with mere assertion, he wants unques- 
tionable proof. It is, I believe, happily very true, that those of the 
clergy, who are not of that class, which has been formed in the 
church, since the preaching of Whitfield and Wesley, have been 
found anxious, in the discharge of their important duties, to declare 
‘« the whole council of God.” Whilst, therefore, they unequivocally 
inform their hearers, that ‘‘ by grace they are saved,” they are at the 
same time equally anxious to impress upon them, and that continually, 
that no outward profession of faith, or merely intellectual assent to 
any doctrine whatever, will avail any thing, without a striving to keep 
Christ’s commandments ;—that that faith which, in the day of 
reckoning, ‘‘ will be counted for righteousness,” is a faith working 
by love,—a faith which not only calls Christ Lord, Lord, but does 
the will of his Father who is in heaven,—that ‘ we must all stand 
‘‘ before the judgment seat of Christ, that every one may receive 
‘the things done in the body according to that he hath done, 
‘€ whether it be good or bad,”—that ‘* without holiness no man shall 
‘see the Lord,”—that faith without works, is dead, being alone. 
The Christian Observer most certainly may not approve of all this; 
but is he, therefore, justified, when he informs his adherents, that 
the clergy éhus teach the absurd doctrine of human merit? It is true 
his conduct is not without a precedent. It wasan invariable maxim 
with the Puritans of a former century, whenever they disliked any 
thing in the church, or in the preaching of the clergy, to brand it 
with the name of Popery. 

Again, ‘‘ who,” (says the writer in question, Pref. p. vi.) ‘ is 
** ignorant of the powerful, but, we trust, abortive attempt, which 
“has recently been made, by men of high name, to identify the 
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‘* baptismal rite with spiritual regeneration, and thus to merge the 
‘¢ vitality of cur holy religion in the opus operatum of the Romish 
‘church ?” Here, undoubtedly, if the writer mean by ‘‘ the bape 
‘* tismal rite,” the Sacrament of baptism, the premises are correct ; 
but the conclusion is not only unjast, but a positive untruth, Let it 
be gravted that the clergy, (I mean those who were not biought up 
at the feet of Calvin,) believing that Christ died for all,-and would 
have all men to be saved,—and that every man may partake of the 
mercies purchased by the death of Christ,—believing also that bap- 
tism is an institution of Christ, by which we are introduced into the 
blessings of the new covenant,—an institution to which is annexed, 
by the unchanging promise of its author, an undoubted title to all the 
means of grace, and an assuring sign and pledge to all who afters 
wards rightly use these means, of everlasting life inthe kingdom of 
God. Does it, I ask, follow, that when the clergy consistently with 
this belief, assert in the pure language of our church, that persons 
duly baptized, (and infants especially who have no actual sins to 
repent of,) ‘‘ are received into the number of the children of God, 
«* and heirs of everlasting life,’—** that we must not doubt, but ear- 
“* nestly believe, that he hath favourably received these infants, and 
“* embraced them with the arms of his mercy,”—** that these infants 
«fare by baptism regenerate and grafted into the body of Christ’s 
“church.” (Office of Private Baptism.) Does it follow that the 
clergy, by preaching this, preach the unmeaning doctrine of opus 
operatum,—a doctrine which holds, that the Sacrament operates as a 
charm, instead of that more scriptural view of it, ‘‘ that it is a 
“< visible sign expressly commanded in the New Testament, wheres 
‘*unto is annexed the promise of free forgiveness of our sin and of 
“‘our holiness joining in Christ?” Or rather, must the clergy, 
because they so preach, be slandered with the still more serious 
charge ‘‘ of merging the vitality of our holy religion in the opus 
“‘ operatum of the Romish church?” If they represent baptism as 
the beginning of a new life, do they not with equal clearness teach 
that men must lead their lives according to this beginning; that men 
are bound by their baptismal engagements continually to mortify all 
their evil and corrupt affec.ions, and daily proceed in all virtue and 
godliness of livig? Iam full; aware, indeed, how impossible it is, 
to reconcile tue dvetrine of our church on regeneration with that os 
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‘the perseverance of saints,” as taught by Calvin, or with that of 
the regeneration, as since taught by Whitfield and Wesley ; but surely, 
if the author of the preface in question, be a clergyman who adopts 
the views of either of these leaders, in opposition to that of the 
church, to whose ‘doctrines he has solemnly assented: he would act 
more honestly, if, like his predecessors in the reign of Charles the 
Second, or like his consistent brethren of his own time, he would 
renounce communion with our church, rather than slander and mis« 
represent those of the clergy, who believe what they have assented 
to, and candidly preach what they believe. 

As to the other charge against the clergy, (of what the author is 
pleased to term Popery,) itcannot, I am afraid, be answered but with 
the plea of guilty. This is, indeed, an ‘‘ admitted fact,” that the 
majority of the ministers of our church, yea, and ‘* even dignitaries, ” 
do not suprort the Bible Society. Following the old rule of 
‘* keeping good company,” and ‘“‘ of avoiding those who cause divi- 
sions,” 


they do not unite with a Society, which cherishes in its bosom 
Socinians, Arians, Pelagians, Antinomians, Solipaians, Sandemoe 
nians, Calvinists, Methodists, and as many others as may please to 
join it. We have a Bible Society in our own church, and the clergy 
think it right to prefer that Society to any other. It may answer the 
purpose of the Christian Observer to call this preference Popery ; but 
the plain churchman will think otherwise. When, however, this 
writer insinuates that those clergy have raised ‘* an hostile clamour 
against the free circulation of the Bible,” (Pref. p. vi.) he ought to be 
reminded, that he would have acted more consistently with the cha- 
racter (of Christian,) which he has assumed, if he had stated only 
the naked truth, and had Jeft the reader to draw his own conclusion. 
The truth simply is, ‘‘ that the clergymen in question are of an 
** opinion that if they can circulate the Common Prayer Book with 
‘* the Bible, they are bound in duty as churchmen to do so.”’ 

‘« The recent attack made on the Church Missionary Society, and 
‘the indecent circumstances attending that attack,” are also, in the 
opinion of our author, (Pref. p. vii.) a proof of the Popish spirit pre- 
vailing inour church. A reference, no doubt, is here made to the 
Jate manly conduct of the Archdeacon of Bath. The whole of that 
transaction, however, is before the public, and men of sober minds 
will think for themselves. But with this preface before me, I cannot 
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help asking this question, leaving the solution of it to the conscience 
of the Christian Observer. ‘‘ Whose conduct is the most decent, 
“that of an Archdeacon in his own jurisdiction openly reminding a 
“ Bishop of another diocese, that, as Dean of Wells, he owed cano- 
** nical obedience to the Bishop of that see;” or the conduct of an 
anonymous writer, calling himself a churchman, and insidicusly 
charging, without adducing one single proof, certain Bishops and 
others of the clergy as open abettors of Popery ? 

I should not, Sir, have troubled you with these remarks, if the 
Christian Observer had not professed himself achurchman. For the 
sincere and honest Dissenter I can cherish the highest esteem. But it 

‘is to me beyond measure disgusting, to hear a person talking of the 

vitality of our holy religion, and with the same breath uttering 
things which I do not believe him able to substantiate ;—to hear him 
talking of Antinomianism as an error, and at the same time forgetting 
that one of the commandments of the law is, thou shalt not bear 
filse witness against thy neighbour;—to hear a person affecting a 
more than ordinary attachment to our ecclesiastical establishment, at 
the moment when he is sounding a trumpet te all his adherents, and 
proclaiming in broad assertion only, ministers and even dignitaries of 
our church as no better than Roman Catholics in the garb of Pro- 
testants. 

My sincere wish is that your zeal for the pure reformed ehurch of 
England may be the means of attracting to so goodly a fabric 
increased love and veneration of wise and pious men. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 


A PLAIN CHURCHMAN. 
February 13, 1818. 





DEISTICAL CONTROVERSY. 


To the Editor of the Antijacobin Review. 
Sir, . : 
Tux Deists, or Free-thinking Infidels, who sprang up in Great Britain, 
after Lord Herbert of Cherlury, their leader ; namely, Lord Shaftes- 
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Lury, Chubb, Morgan, Tindal, Toland, Woolston, Lord Boling- 
brooke, &c. And who were succeeded by Hume, Gibbon, Paine, &c. 
All extolling Natural religion, and depreciating revealed, as useless 
and unnecessary; after they had been repeatedly discomfited by the 
Champions of Revelation, namely, Leland, in his able view of the 
Deistical writers, Bishops Coneyleare, Clayton, Doyglas, Watson, 
&c. Campbell, Adams, &c. ceased to shew themselves. as an ostensi- 
ble body of avowed Infidels. A body, indeed, which the sober piety 
and native good sense of the British pation has always held in con- 
tempt, and rejected their principles with abhorrence. 

Depressed, but nut extinguished, the spirit of Infidelity has re- 

vived under a new form, of late years, in the Presbyterian Sect ; who 
have assumed the general and uninvidious appellation of Unitarians, 
as a convenient cloke for propagating their tenets, without exciting 
suspicion. 
The commendable zeal and vigilance of the present Bishop of Lon- 
don has adverted to the practices of this sect, in his primary visitation 
charge to his Clergy, A. D. 1814, in the following manly and de- 
cided terms, 

**T do not hesitate to aver my conviction, that the profession of 
Unitarianism affords aconvenient shelter to many who would be more 
properly termed Deists; and who are distinguished from real Uni- 
tarians, or such as conscientiously reject the peculiar dogmas, but 
admit the general truths of Christianity. 1. By the boldness of their 
interpolations, missions, and perversions.of Hoty Wait; 2. By the 
indecency of their insinuations against the veracity of the inspired 
Writers; 3. By their familiar levity on the awful mysteries of Re- 
ligion; and 4. By their disrespectful reflections on the person and 
actions of THEIR SAviouR ; and thus betray the true secret of the 
Jlimsy disguise they have assumed as a covering from the odium of pro- 
Jessed infidelity.”’ Charge, pp. 20—22. 

To repel these allegations, ‘‘ Thomas Belsham, minister of the 
Chapel in Essex Street,” has indignantly addressed a series of ‘‘ lete 
ters’ to his Lordship, A. D. 1815; and in repelling, unwittingly 
confirms them ; as will be evident from the following short analysis 
of his argument, collected in his own werds. 

1. He first contends, that the Detsts could have no temptation to 
form any such association. 
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‘€ What inducement could they possibly have, to take refuge with 


us 2 What protection could we afford them, who were curse/ves, till 


very lately, exposed to the same inhuman and persecuting statutes 
with them? What advantage could they expect from seeking refuge 
under our name ? (even if we had been willing to receive them 
into our community.) In our insulated society they could have found 
neither power, nor honour, nor emolument, We have no civil dignities, 
we have no ecclesiastical preferments to bestow: ‘ The world is not 
with us, nor the world's law.’—-We are still but ‘a little flock, —‘a 
Sew sheep in the wilderness,’—a sect few in number, unfashionalle, 
unpopular, despised, hated, calumniated, ¢ every where spoken against, 
and represented as men who would ‘ turn the world upside down.° 
Letters, &c. pp. 48,79. 

This, certainly, is no very flattering picture of Mr. B.’s inconsider 
able and turbulent sect, as im his vexation,* he truly describes it ; nor 
of ‘* the manner of spirit he himself is of.” Thus openly maligning 
the fundamental statutes of the realm, without reserve ; panting for 
that political power, those honours, and those emoluments, wisely and 
prudently withheld from Non-conformists ;+ not brooking full and 
complete toleration / 

Mr. B. proceeds to assure his Lordship, that “‘ 7f this olnorious 
party of Deists had openly offered to associate themselves with the 
Unitarians, their alliance would have been rejected with indignation 
and disdain.” p. 49. 

Tn this, he has said truly. The wisdom of the serpent, could un- 
questionably have led him and his party, to reject with every appear- 
ance of indignation and disdain, any such overture, or open offer of 
association ; because it would blast their reputation, because it would 





* Vexatio dat intellectum, ‘* Vexation sharpens the wit.” 

+ He thus advocates the Popish claims also, ‘‘ If Parliament 
should, with a magnanimity and liberality worthy of the enlightened 
and benevolent spirit of the times, not only grant liberty but protection 
and support to that system of Fazth and discipline, which is professed 
by the great mass of the inhabitants of the Sister Island; I am per- 
suaded that a /arge majority of the loyal subjects of the United em- 
pire, would not only acquiesce, but rejoice in a measure so con- 
ciliatory, &e. p. 20. 
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ruin that popularity for which they hunt; but Mr. B. does not say, 
that if the Deists sought for a private union, a secret coalilion, to 
blind the eyes of the public; such a covert proposal would have met 
with “avery cold reception,” that such a junction of confederated 
powers against the established Church, (which both those contracting 
parties hated and reviled with equal animosity) would have been an 
‘« intrusion equally uninvited and unwelcome.” p. 49. 

Listen to the following invective against the estadlished religion of 
his country. ‘‘ The Christian religion, as it is generally professed, 
and as it is exhibited in popular symbols, catechisms, and creeds, is so 
involved in corruption and errors, that it affords a broad mark to the 
shafts of Infidelity, whether they are pointed with argument or ridt- 
eule.”"* p, 40. 

And is such a virulent and audacious invective, likely ‘ to strike 
Infidelity with awe: so that her weapons drop from her hand, her 
shafts are lost in the air, and conscieus of inferiority and defeat, she 
retires with shame from the contest?” in his highflown imagery, p. 
50. On the contrary, will not Infidelity rather hail such Unitarianism, 
asa kindred spirit, and embrace her as a powerful ‘auxiliary? and 
both together unite, with greater force and effect, their shafts and 
their weapons of sophistry and ridicule against the corrupt and errone- 
ous Church, in their estimation; to pull it down to the ground, and 
trample upon it. And then, to set upon its ruins, their own Detstical 
Talernacles ? 

2. Mr. Belsham himself readily allows, that ‘‘ persons who are 
really liable to the foregoing charges, and against whom they may 
be proved, are Not Christians.” p. 56. 

How far he may be liable himself to the imputation, the candid 
reader may judge from his own allegations. 





Ee eee ee 





* Mr. B. not improbably, alludes toa éudicrous publication, the 
third edition of which issued lately from the Unitarian press of John- 
son and Co.1815, entitled, ‘* 4 new way of deciding old Controversies,” 
by substituting, for ‘ the Holy, Llessed, and glorious Trinity,” a 
quaternity :—deifying Moses, and adding him to tue Gopugap!!!! 
In this sense, Mr. B. believes ‘* the divine Legation of Jesus Christ,” 
p. 34.0n a par with the divine legation of Moses—both, alike. 
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1. “ Unitarians investigate and interpret the Scriptures, ih a way 
which to many of their fellow Christians may appear Lold and diss 
respectful: but which, in theit estimation, discovers the greatest 
respect for the Supreme Beinc.” p. 57. 

Of their contradictory assertions both cannot be true: ‘* whether 
of thé twain,” then, is false,—the concurrent judgment ° of the 
many, or the isolated judgment of the few, prejudiced in their own 
favour ? 

2. He roviidly declares: The writers of the New Testament lay 
no claim to immediate supernatural suggestion for what they indited 
or wrote.” p. 59. | 

This is not true : The writers of the New Testament do tepeatedly 
Jay claim to Divine Inspiration, and even higher Illumination, iti 
“the word of wisdom,” and the ‘“ word of knowledge,” in the 
mysteries of the New Testament, and in the prophecies of the Old. 
1. Cor. xii. 8—11; Heb. x, 32.—{mmediately after his resurrection, 
our blessed Lord, ‘‘ gave spiritual gifts” to his disciples and Apostles : 
‘* He thoroughly expounded to them (dimpunrever) in all the scriptures 
the prophectes concerning himself.” Luke xxiv, 27 ; and what was 
more, ** he thoroughly opened their mind (dinvoikev av tTwv tov rev) that 
they might understand ¢he Scriptures,” ot the Scripture prophecies 
concerning him, ‘‘in the Law of Moses, and in the prophets, and 
in the Psalms.” Luke xxiv, 44, 45.—‘‘ He breathed upon” or inspired 
them,” (enQvonos avrots) and said, Recetve ye a holy spirit.” John xx;- 
22, as the earnest and pledge of that fuller inspiration and tllumina- 
tion which he promised them—"‘ not many days hence,” Acts i. 5. 
and which they actually received ten days after, on the auspicious day 
of Penticost, when they were enabled by the HoLyY sPiIRIT, resting 
visibly on the head of each, ‘‘ to utter in a great variety of strange 
tongues, or dialects, the ‘* marvellous dispensations of Gop,” respect- 
ing the salvation of man. Acts ii, 1—12. Luke ii, 10—14, And to 
this signal testimony from heaven, the apostles appealed to vouch the 
truth of their evidence respecting our Lord’s resurrection : ‘“‘ And wé 
are his witnesses of these things ; and so is the Hoty Guosrt likewise 
which Gop hath given to them that obey him ;—shedding forth this 
which ye now see and hear.” Acts ii, 33 ; v, 32. 

Besides this general illumination vouchsafed to the Apostles and dis- 
ciples collectively, to St, Peter in particular, was made known, in a 
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remarkable vision, the great mystery of the calling of the Gentiles, 
preparatory to the conversion of Cornelius, the Roman centurion, 
at Cesaria. Acts x.—To St. Paul, thé illustrious Apostle of the 
vemoter Gentiles, was vouchsaféd “* abundance of Revelations.’"* 2 Cor. 
xii, 7, and immediately by Jesus Curist himself, from the time of 
his miraculous conversion. Acts ix, &c. And he prays, that ‘‘ uttere 
ance might be given him in frankness to disclose the mystery of the 
Gospel.” Ephes. vi. 19; Col. iv, 3. And St. John, also, repeatedly 
mentions that he was “ inthe spirit” or inspired, (w mnvuats) to see 
and relate his most mysterious and wondrous visions in the Apocalypse. 
Rev. ii. 10; iv,2 ; xvii, 3, &c. 

And our Lord further expressly promised his disciples, ‘‘ to send 
them the Sprrir oy Trurs, to guide them into all the truth of the 
Christian dispensation ; and to bring all things to their remembrance 
whatever he had said unto them; andto alide with them for ever.” 
John xiv, 26 ; xiv, 7, 13. thereby to guard them from error not only 
in their preaching, but what was of greater importance, in their 
writings, that the world might know the certainty of their doctrines : 
(thy acQarnavrey Aeywr) Luke i, 4. not only those that were ‘‘ written" 
by Apostles, Mathew, John, Peter and Paul; but those that were 
“« indited” by them to the evangelists Luke and Mark. Luke ii. 2, 3. 
How then could Mr. B. hazard such ‘* idle assertions 2?” How could 
he imagine, or fondly persuade himself, that he would not be called 
toa strict and severe account for them, here, as well as hereafter ? 
Matt. xii, 36. | 

3. Alas! he boldly denies the awful and stupendous mysteries of the 
Trinity, of the Incarnation, of the Atonement, and the like; which 
(says he) are to us, as unmeaning and incredible as the mystery of 
Transubstantiation, ot the sacrifice of the mass,’ merely ‘‘ human in- 
ventions! pp. 61, 9-4. Such is the strange obliquity of intellect, that 
prevails in his school, misapplying the word mystery and not dis- 
cerning the difference between ‘‘ things above reason,” and “‘ things 
contrary to reason, according to the obvious distinction of that mighty 
master of reasoning, Locke, in his Essay, &c.B.iv.Chap xviii. Sec. 7, 8. 

4. And to complete the whole, Mr. B. thus strongly and revolt. 
ingly describes his PRESENT SAVIOUR, and, as he rather inconsistently 
allows, his FuTURB JUDGE, (p. 7, 63,) objecting tohis GopHzaD:— 
as“ a human leing"—an infané in a cradle, “ subject to the same 
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ignorance, prejudices, and frailties as other men'’—and expiring upon a 
cross.” Letters p. 69, Calm Enquiry, p. 447.—How such a puny, 
Jallitle being, according to bis notion, could be competent to act as 
the RIGHTEOUS JUDGE OF ALL THE EARTH, the arbiter of the doce 
trines of all of his progenitors, up to Adam ; and of all his succes 
sorsup to the end of the world, surely involves a contradiction and 
absurdity, infinitely greater, and more revolting to reason, than fran- 
substantiation itself! That only transforms bread and wine into flesh 
and blood! This, metamorphoses a mortal-man, late-born about 1800 
years ago, into an Omniscient God, from the beginning to the end of 
the world!!! 

Indeed, Mr. B. can scarcely claim credit as a believer in this prime 
article of christian faith, ¢he General Judgement, when he disbelieves 


_ and disavows all those preliminary articles that lead thereto ; the pre- 


existence, and elerni/y, the proper divinity, and the religious worship 
of gesus cuHRisT, &c. &c. 

From this ‘‘ exhibition of Mr. B.’s principles in their érue colours,” 
because in his own words, of which, he undauntedly challenges the 
severest scrutiny, in no anxiety for the result,” p. 83, I will appeal, 
not merely to Churchmen, who may be considered as prejudiced judges, 
but to the Unitarian body at large, whose title Mr. B. has usurped, 
and appropriated to his ‘¢ little fleck,” whom they, perhaps, will be 
apt to consider as “‘ goats,”* rather than “‘ sheep,” not of their fold. 
Whether ‘‘ Ais Unitarian doctrine when weighed in the balances” of 
calm and skilful criticism, is ** not found wanting” in sterling weight ; 
and, consequently, ‘‘ deserving to be rejected as worthless dross,” ace 
cording to his own words, p. 83. And, whether he has not furnished 
sufficient, and “‘ damning proof, that he is Nor a christian himself,” 
who loves the Lorp Jesus uncorruptedly (sv apSedosm), or “* in sinces 


rity,” (ayvws.) Ephes. vi. 24; Phil. i. 16,17; 1 Cor. xvi, 22; Rom.. 


viii.35. For surely no “ true Israelite, or Christian without guile,” 

* See the intestine Controversy carried on in the Monthly Reposi- 
tory, between Mr. Belsham and his coadjutor Mr. Ashland, and the 
advocate of the Unitarian body, Dr. Eslin, Mr. Friend, and Mr. 
Jevans, &c. who loudly complain of this usurpation of the general 
title, by the “‘ proper Unitarians,” applying the Papists, in the as- 
sumption of the appellation Catholic. | 
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could possibly utter such profane language, as is painful to transcribe ; 
his tongue would cleave to the roof of his mouth” with speechless 
horror and dismay, were he to make the attempt ! Could the veriest 
infidel, even Voltaire himself, speak so disrespectfully of an adorable 
Lord: Kine of Kines, and Lorp or Lorps, to whom every knee 
shall bow, and every tongue profess faith, throughout the Universe. 
Rev. xix. 14; Phil. ii. 9—11. 

Nothing, indeed, can be weaker, or worse-judged, than the mat- 
ter and the manner of this ‘‘ vindication,” which only aggravates the, 
charge; and for which, surely his party owe him little thanks. 
Upon calmer reflection, perhaps, he will feel himself ashamed of it ; 
and if so, we have a gleam of hope, that he will have the true magna- 
nimity, the Christian humility, to confess and retract his errors, like 
the great Augustine. Errare possum hereticus essenolo, And Mr. B. 
declares for his séct in general: ‘* Unitarians will ever be most sin- 
cerely grateful for any detection of fallacy in their principles, in their 
reasonings, or in their conclusions ; even though correction may not be 
administered in the mildest or most conciliatory form: ‘‘ they seek 
not victory but TRUTH.” p. 82. If he be “ sincere,” he will accept 
with ‘* gratilude,” this true ‘‘ correction,” this honest labour of love, 
to point out his most prominent errors; not wilfully or obstinately 
persevering therein. Heb. x, 26; Titusiii, 10,11. But in the true 
spirit of Philosophy as well as of Religion, let him ‘‘ retrace his steps, 
and return to his former course,” which he held before he ‘‘ went 
astray,” (p.72,) and became “ the advocate of a crazy wisdom,” 
idly disclaiming mysteries in Religion, though they equally abound in 
the works and in the Worp or Gop, such as “ thunder in a clear 
sky.* 

Mr. B.'s boast of the wide circulation of his doctrine already, and — 
presage of its universal prevalence in future, conveys information to 
the community, and especially to the Legislature, of the most serious 
and momentous concern to the State. 


— : tu a. a 


* Parcus Deoru™ cultos et infrequens, 
Insanientis dum sapientia consultus, erro; 
Nunc, retrossum velor classe, at\que ttenare 
Cursus, cogor, relictos: nam@que, &c. 

Hor. Od. 1, xxxiv. 
No. 238, Vol. 54, March, 13818. F 
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“ The Unitarian System,” says he, ‘‘ has been hitherto regarded 
with cool indifference by the mass of the community. It has little, 
indeed, to captivate the affections ; notwithstanding which, it feels 
confident of an ultimate triumph. ‘* The progress of Truth, though 
sure, is slow; and we must wait with patience till the ¢ /it¢le leaven, 
shall leaven the whole mass." Even in the present day, since efforts 
have been made to Lring the Unitarian doctrine inlo general notice, and 
to render it generally intelligible, it is surprising to see what numbers 
of persons in the inferior classes of Society, had abandoned the 
System of Mystery and enthusiasm, for that of pure and uncorrupted 
Christianity. Pp. 69, 70, 79. 

Fas est et ab Hosre* doceri. 


INSPECTOR. 





ON SOME PARTICULAR TERMS IN SCRIPTURE. 


To the Editor of the Antijacolin Review. 

Sir, ; 
At a period when much theological perplexity is introduced among 
us by well-intending, but not always the most judicious, nor the best 
informed religious teachers, every method of removing difficulties 
and of simplifying acknowledged traths, which may conduce to the 
great ends of the Gospel,—holiness of life, and the recommendation 
of ourselves thereby to our Maker, is particularly called for. The 
minds of men, as well as their intellectual capacities, are various : 
so also are the forms and appearances of those objects which are pro- 
posed to their consideration. Some are stopped soon in their religious 
meditations by difficulties which they find it not easy to surmount, 
or to ciear from extraneous matter in their apprehension of them : 
while others, by a more suitable and successful application of their 
faculties, get over obstacles in the study of the Scriptures, and pro- 





* Mr. B. ‘* regrets extremely that the word ‘ enemy,’ should occur 
so frequently in the Bishop’s charge”—as applied to the Deistical 
Unitarians, p.83. Whether the foregoing chain of evidence, fur- 
nished by his vindication, be not sufficient to prove, that they are. 
decided and determined ‘‘ enemies tothe Established Church,” at 
least, let the candid and intelligent reader decide. How ‘“ they can 
transform themselves into Christ's disciples,” is passing strange, though 
foretold, perhaps. 2 Cor. xi, 13, 14. 
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ceed in an unembarrassed course to a full and accurate understanding 
of what is proposed in them, 

The difficulties alluded to are often single terms or expressions, 
which being selected from the context, are adopted into a technical 
phraseology ; and, when they afe contemplated, occasion, necessarily, 
very imperfect notions of the whole of the christian scheme, Let us 
take as examp!es,— the words ** faith” and ‘* works,” 

Now, whatever separ ition may be pleaded for, conceived, or dis- 
tantly imagined, in the minds of any persons, between these two 
articles, which God has joined together in an indissoluble union, as 
forming the duty of achristian, and the conditions of our salvation ; 
it is an easy matter toshew the grounds and the necessity of their 
united obligation, and the reasonableness of their jotné claim of our 
compliance. Thus: what man owes to his Maker is the full, whole, 
and entire obedience of his nature; éhat obedience which be is capable 
of exerting by all the faculties of his make and frame; his mind and 
body, thoughts and deeds. To suppose, therefore, a separation or 
disjunction of one part of his ability to cbey from any other part; to 
separate, for instance, the obedience of his willing mind fiom his 
obedient practice, his actions from his thoughts, his works from his 
belief, is in reality to plead for his giving to God a Jess portion of his 
obedience than he is capable of affording ; it is to stipulate for half 
of that submission, duty, and allegiance, of which the whole which 
he can render, is demanded of him by his Creator. We. are sure, 
therefore, without referring the unlearned to the well known methods 
of reconciling the expressions of St. Paul and of St. James, con- 
cerning faith and works, which are familiar with professed divines, 
that there can be no sound plea or undeniable propriety in the separa- 
tion of moral actions as conditions of salvation, from faith, as a con- 
dition of salvation also: which would in effect be to make our creeds 
a sufficient passport to heaven without the moral obligations contained 
in the ten commandments. 

I propose this, only as a popular method of representing the 
necessary conjunction of faith and works, at a time, when, in 
deference to some supposed pre-eminence of authority on the part of 
St. Paul’s Epistles above the Gospels, even in respect to the everlasting 
Principles of moral duties, arguments are frequently advanced, which 
lead ordinary hearers or readers: into ‘notions very much unsuited to 
the genuine doctrines of christianity. 

There are many other single terms and expressions which present 
an apparent difficulty to some persons ; for whose sakes it may be 
desirable to give a general admonition ; so as, at least, to make them 
easy on such subjects, if not to clear away all difficulty, and to state 
the whole which might be urged. The words ‘‘ conversion,” ‘ re- 
generation,” ‘‘ new birth,” and a variety of others, all capable of 
receiving the most satisfactory explanation, and all essential to the 
character of a real christian, are introduced often on occasions, when 
it is impossible that a scientific view or intetpretation can be given 
them, To persons, therefore, who have neither leisure nor ability 
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to enter deeply into such enquiries, it may be satisfactory to know, 
that they need not be very scrupulous, where minuteness is not pro- 
fessed or intended, if they regard sich terms as implying nothing; 
but what a life of christian holiness and piety will make it of little 
importance to be greatly anxious in distinguishing, or enquiring into 
them, that they are rather modifications of one uniform, essential 
state of religion, than that they imply distitict and separate articles of 
duty ; and that provided a due regard is preserved to the main consi- 
derations of christian conduct, rartH and REPENTANCE, holy reli- 
ance upon God,-and a constant regard to moral righteousness, the 
minutie of such matters may be left much to the pursuits of learned 
leisure, and scientific investigation : the great article of all, which is 
required from all, being that Hoxt1ness which the regulations of the 
Gospel so invariably inculcate. 

An old writer of our church, (Dr. Whichcote,) says very truly, 
such words as regeneration, sanctification, justification, reconciliation, 
redemption, salvatien, glorification, vocation, or call, conversion, 
adoption, are, indeed, all words of Scripture, but all belong to the 
same state: they all imply the same spiritual condition, health, and 
life, though they have different cxecnc, habitudes, forms of 
appearance, relations, and respects: and though they may, learnedly 
speaking, have their own distinctions and definitions; yet they are all 
so nearly ove in amount, that in respect of religion, wherever one is, 
all are ; and all on the same account, materially and substantially ; 
all come to and speak the same thing. For the satisfaction, there- 
fore, of pious minds, and for their comfort in contemplating such 
subjects, when they are brought before them,—which they often aré 
very injudiciously,——it may be sufficient to know, that wherever one of 
these is, all the rest are virtually existing ; and that their own holi- 
ness of life, integrity of conduct, hearty desire and purpose ¢o pos 
sess any one of these, for all practical effect in the sight of God, an 
by the supply of Christ’s merits to fill up their defictency, are a suffi- 
cient proof of their being so near to the possessing al/, that they need 
not be very anxious concerning the distinctions which belong to each. 
These being all one in nature and in substance, belong to, and carry 
with them, the same state and materials, powers and properties of 
religion, both for this world and that which is to come. 

The great object of religious teachers should be to disentangle reli- 
gion from difficulties, which niake it seem to be a thing more com- 
plicated and difficult to be laid hold of by men of ordinary ranks, 
leisure, and abilities, than -in reality it is ; or need be so considered: 
And they are the best friends of religion, as well as the truest patriots, 
who so explain religion as to make it most intelligible in itself, and most 
extensively efficacious in promoting the good morals, peace, and reli-< 
gious well-being of their countrymen. ; 

: T am, Sir, 
Your humble servant, 
D. 
February 20, 1818. 
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Select Translations from Chrysostom’s Homilies on the Gospel of St. 
John ; addressed in a series of letters to the Right Reverend G, I. 
Huntingford, D. D. Lord Bishop of Hereford. 


LETTER XXY. 
My Lorp, 


As there is but one sun to give light to the whole world, so there is 
but one faith to predominate in the church: a conformity to which 
can only be preserved by subscription to the tenets and substance of 
the Gospel ranged under peculiar heads and forms. ‘ These 
Catholic declarations of our belief delivered by them which were so 
much nearer than we are unto the first publication thereof, and con- 
tinuing needful for all men at all times to know, these confessions, as 
testimonies of our continuance in the same faith to this present day, 
we rather use than any gioss or paraphrase devised by ourselves, 
which though it were tothe same effect, notwithstanding could not 
be of the like authority and credit.” * 
_ The formation and rise of our creeds, as we maintain them in the 
church, and the management and intrigues of Arias and his parti- 
zans to force their opinions upon the world, are stated by Hooker in 
the fifth book of his Ecclesiastical Polity, in an unreserved and mas- 
terly manner. He has traced the strange opinions, which Arius 
broached, to their real source, and proved’ them to originate in dis- 
contented pride, which could not brook submission to superior and 
lawful authority. Bold and subtle men, engrafting seeming disco- 
veries upon old and dormant errors, often gain a reputation for depth 
of inquiry, and soundness of judgment, to which they are by no 
means entitled. For scarce ahy opinion under the name of free 
inquiry, candid examination, or rational discussion, has been main- 
tained in our own days; but it may be traced’ to some exploded 
heresy universally condemned by the primitive church. To prevent 
the return and revival, therefore, of such errors, it is necessary that 
the church should preserve her decrees in written and established 
declarations, which, by constant repetition, may prove guides and 
land-marks to point out the true extent and limits of her opinions. 
The Apostles deemed the unity of faith a matter of such 
importance, that without delay they appointed one, who had been an 
€ve-witness with them of all that Jesus did and taught, to fill up the 
place of him, who had fallen from his ministry by transgression. If 
the founders of the church thought it so necessary that the acts and 
doctrines of their Lord and Master should always be verified by some 
complete and standing testimony, their episcopal descendants will 





* Eccles. Polit. b, v. chap. 42. 
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never relax their authority on this point, and leave it to individuals to 
frame and preach doctrines at their own will and pleasure. Though 
the conflict which gave occasion to the use of creeds may be passed, 
that is no reason why they should not be retained, and repeated in the 
church. For wherever the people are fully acquainted with the 
doctrines of the church, no individual can advance unsound opinions 
of his own without their being immediately detected as a deviation 
from the truth. Upon this point, in speaking of the creeds and 
hymns of giory, the judicious Hooker says, ‘‘ There is cause suffi- 
cient why both should remain in use, the one as a most divine expli- 
cation of the chiefest articles of our belief; the other as an heavenly 
acclamation of joyful applause to his praises in whom we believe ; 
neither the one nor the other unworthy to be heard sounding as they 
are in the church of Christ, whether Arianism live or die.’ Such 
kind of devotional worship might be less necessary if cliristianity 
were nothing more than a system of ethics, confining the concerns of 
man to the duration of a transitory life; but as it connects him with 
his Lord, his Maker, and Redeemer, it must comprehend heavenly 
themes. The church accordingly in all parts of her ritual service, 
bearing herself on eagles’ wings, mingles her didactic portions with 
warm and noble strains of devotion. Not like the Socinians, who 
have altered all the animated parts of the liturgy to a cold and lifeless 
phraseology. 

St. Paul has precisely the idea of christianity being more than a bare 
system of morals. He considers it as a system building its obligations 
upon futurity, and relating to the communication between man and 
his Maker by the medium of prayer, praise, and thanksgiving. For 

speaking of christians and their obligations, he says, our conversation 
or citizenship isin heaven, from whence also we look for the Saviour, 
the Lord Jesus Christ. And if those words of the Apostle were 
expanded and literally explained, they would form, if not the very 
words, at least the substance and essence of the church’s creeds. So 
that we may conclude it to be nothing less than rashness and presump- 
tion for any one to accase the church of bigotry and prejudice in 
adhering to forms which lay their foundation in the writings of the 
Apostles. 

Thus, my Lord, since the word of God, as delivered in the Holy 
Scriptures, is the only standard of truth, whatever is contrary to it 
either in faith or practice, comes properly under the denomination of 
false doctrine. There may be variety in church government and 
discipline. but. to constitute any body of people who profess chris- 
tianity, true members of the one Catholic and apostolic church, 
there must be soundness of faith; and that must be the faith as it was 
once delivered to the Saints.. But making this full allowance, my 
Lord, for any deviation in ecclesiastical government and. discipline, 
still we must always give an unqualified preference to the episcopal 
form, because it appears to be that which was founded by the 
Apostles, and transmitted by them to the christian world. And in all 
the annals of the church, whether under the law or the Gospel, there 
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is not one instance of a schism against the priesthood, which God had 
appointed, but what was followed by great error in doctrine and 
worship. 

As much has been said, by way of introduction, my Lord, as 
the compass of one letter would allow, to shew the ancient origin of 
the church of England’s doctrines, and her well-founded reasons for 
adhering tothem. And on this account we honour her, ‘ For,” as 
Chrysostom says, ‘* those who are reviled and insulted for confessing 
the truth, as it isin Jesus Christ, are most to be honoured. Any 
loss that is sustained for his sake, is found to bea gain, and holding 
life or death as a matter of indifference for the honour of his name, is 
rewarded with his everlasting love. We have a striking instance of 
this in the case of the blind man, whom the Jews cast out of the 
temple for confessing the cure which he owed to Cbrist’s miraculous 
and healing power. He was cast out by the Jews, but the Lord of 
the temple found him : he was banished from the synagogue, but he 
went to the fountain of life: he was disgraced by those who dis- 
honoured Christ, but honoured by the Lord of angels. Such were 
the rewards of faithfully adhering tothe truth. In the same manner, 
if we embrace the true faith above every other consideration, the 
same reward awaits us in the saving knowledge of Jesus Christ. 

‘* The Evangelist shews that it was for this purpose Jesus Christ 
came to the blind man, tocrown him with blessings, and to make 
himself known to ove who knew him not before, and to enrol hiim 
in the number of his own disciples.* When he asks him, if he 
Lelieves on the Son of God ? he does not put the question from igno- 
rance of his heart, but from an intention to make himse}f known to 
him. And as any declaration from his own mouth was an evidence 
of his divine mission and character, even stronger than the evidence 
of sight, he not only said, thou hast seen him, but he adds, it is he 
that talketh with thee. Convinced by this, the man said, Lord, 
I believe, and immediately worshipped him. Jesus Christ did not say, 
‘ Tam he who healed thee, and bad thee go and wash in Siloam ;’ 
but passing over these things in silence, he said, dost thou believe on 
the Son of God? And the question immediately drew from him, 
who had been blind, a declaration of faith, and an act of homage, 





* There are two admirable Sermons of Saurin’s on the nature of 
truth, the one intitled, The Price of Truth, and the other The Sale 
of Truth. In the former of these discourses, he observes, that 
*‘ one principal design of the Son of God, in becoming incarnate, 
was to dissipate the clouds with which the enemy of mankind had 
obscured the truth; to free it from the numberless errors, with 
which the spirit of falsehood had adulterated it among the miserable 
posterity of Adam; and to make the fluctuating conjectures: of 
reason subside to the demonstrative evidence of revelation.”—See 
also Archbishop Tillotson’s beautiful and persuasive Sermons on the 
Necessity of Holding Fast the Profession of our Faith without 
wavering. 
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shewn by few of those who had been healed before. Jesus Christ an 
this occasion impatted to him this disposition of belief and docility, 
to shew the power of his divine nature not only by words but by 
facts.* 

‘* From every circumstance Jesus Christ proves the truth of his 
assertions respecting his own character. And the Pharisees must have 
seen this, if they had not laboured under judicial blindness. For he 
shews plainly that he is aot a deceiver, but a shepherd, establishing 
the marks by which the rightful owner of the flock may be distin- 
guished from a rapacious impostor. And from these marks he leaves 
them to judge truly of his actions.t 

‘¢ In the first place he shews who is the deceiver and the robber, 
confirming this appellation from the Scriptures, and declaring, 
Verily, verily, I say unto you, he that entereth not by the door into 
the sheepfold, but goeth up some other way, the same is a thief and a 
rolber. Observe the characteristics of the robber: in the first place 
he does not enter fairly and openly, and in the next place he does 
not enter according to the Scriptures, for that is what is meant 
by not entering at the door. And by this intimation he alludes to the 
impostors who had preceded, and who would follow him, both Anti- 
christt and false Christs, Judas and Theudas, and some others of the 
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* From animal faculties being the gift of God, a fair inference 
may be deduced that all mental powers are derived from the same 
source. On this point, Bishop Huntingford thus reasons from ana- 
logy, observing, that ‘‘ allowing God doth exercise a providence ; 
that there are in the world: rational and irrational parts; and that 
rational powers are more noble than material substance ; allowing 
these points, (which scarcely any one will deny,) we may presume 
it is not only possib/e, but most prolable, that God should assist the 
mind of man by divine influence, in order to direct and conduct him 
to his ultimate and consummate happiness.” See discourse intitled, 
“‘ The Personality of the Iloly Spirit, and the Gifts imparted by 
Inspiration,” vol. ii. p. 86. © 

+ There appears always something very affecting in the allusions 
by which rulers are compared to shepherds. Xenophon, in the 
introduction to his Cyropzdia, has drawn a beautiful comparison 
between the regal and pastoral offices. And the sacred penmen both 
of the Old and New Testament abound in delightful images, repre- 
senting the constant superintendance of God over his church by the 
shepherd's care of his tender flock. f 

+ Though the name of Antichrist has generally been“applied to 
Papal Rome, from her usurpation of the power of Christ: yet any 
sect that undermines his authority, or opposes his supreme honours, 
is no less .deserving of the name, as the word in its original significa- 
tion plainly imports. For the preposition ‘avr. bears the meaning both 
of pro and contra. So that the word Antichrist may-either signify 
one who assumes the place and office of Christ, or who maintains 4 
direct enmity and opposition to him. 
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same description. With great reason he called the Scriptures a door ; 
for they lead us to God and open to us the knowledge of him. They 
constitute the fold, where the flock may take shelter and be secure 
from danger: so that he who takes not them for his guide, but 
departs from the lawful and established way, is a deceiver. 

‘¢ Our Saviour explains the divine dispensations respecting himself 
in a great variety of terms and under various images. When he 
leads us to the Father, he calls himself a door; but when he alludes 
to his own supreme rule over his church and people, he styles him- 
self the shepherd. And in taking this title he shews his case to be a 
permanent and unceasing exercise of Providence. For he says, 
the sheep hear his voice, and he calls his own sheep, and he leads them 
out and goes before them himself : a figure by which he proves that 
he is the guide into all trath. Under the same image an idea is 
excited of the danger ‘and enemies by which his church will often be 
surrounded : for it may be observed that he sent his sheep forth in the 
midst of wolves. But to confirm the title to his sovereignty over the 
church, he points out a striking distinction between himself and the 
false Christs, who were unable to protect their followers, and prevent 
them from falling away and being scattered. That distinction he 
founded upon his doctrine drawn from the Scriptures, which theirs 
was not: and the obedience of the sheep afforded another unerring 
mark of his divine authority and pre-eminence : for all believed on 
him not only while living, but after his death. Another mark of an 
impostor is his being actuated by motives of ambition. - Not so the 
humble Jesus: for when the people wished to make him a King, he 
refused ; and when they asked him respecting the nature of tribute 
money, he instructed them to pay to Cesar with resignation and 
readiness whatever was his due. Thetrue shepherd came only for the 
safety of his flock: that they might have life, and, to use his own 
words, that they might have it more abundantly. He never deserted 
them, but stood nobly for their defence, so as willingly to endure all 
things on their account, and at last to lay down his very life. 

“* Under the above image Jesus Christ described himself, but his 
disciples did not fully comprehend his meaning ; and, perhaps, he used 
this mode of expression to awaken their attention and inflame their 
desires. At length he dissipates this obscurity and declares himself 
to be the door, by which if any man enter he shall Le saved, and shall 
go tn and out and find pasture: and he shall find it with security and 
without fear. And by food and pasture, he signifies his own sove- 
reign dominion and grace, by which he has opened the kingdom «f 
heaven to all believers. Relying on the assurance of that power, the 
Apostles executed their commission, went in and out without fear, 
as if masters of the whole earth; and their bitterest enemies could 
not drive them out. Thus Jesus Christ couching the assertion of h's 
divine nature under the veil of parables, shews himself equal in power 
and glory to the Father: for he says that He is the shepherd to whom 
the flock belongs. And if we remain under the care of this shey- 
herd, and hear his voice, we aresafe. His lips pronounce a blessing 
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to the poor in spirit, the pure in heart, and the merciful. To them 
the fold is fortified, and the wolf cannot enter: or if he should, it 
would be at the peril of his life. For we have a shepherd that loves 
us 80 as to give his life for us: and since his power is equal to his 
love, there is nothing to prevent us from being saved, unless we 
renounce him, and thereby abandon ourselves.”-——-Chrysost. p. 368— 
374. vol. ii. Paris Edit. 1633. 

The profession of this faith, my Lord, is the rock on which Christ 
himself has promised that his church shall ever stand: and in holding 
to this she manifests her wisdom, as it is the chief stone of the 
corner, so that she may be persecuted but cannot be forsaken, she may 
be cast’ down but cannot be destroyed. The rain may descend, the 4 
rivers swell, the winds Liow, and beat upon the house, but it cannot “7 
fail, being founded onthe rock. The true faith in Jesus Christ is no 
device of fallible men, but a revelation from heaven, as wisdom pro- 
nounced it to be. And the Lord himself emphatically says, upon 
this rock I will build my church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it. Errors, my Lord, may spring up and spread for a time to 
awaken our fears and vigilance ; but like insects they can only have a 
day’s existence: the sun that sees them rise, will see them fade and 
disappear, ere it has gone its round. But not so the established and ] 
standard truth; it may occasionally be overcast, but can never set or ¢ 
be extinguished : it renews its course from day to day, and makes our 
Sion the joy of the whole earth. 

My Lord, : 
I have the hotour to be, 5 
With the highest respect, 5 
Your Lordship’s most obedient and humble servant, 
A. C, CAMPBELL. 
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Pontefract, March 1, 1818. 
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ON THE INTERIOR OF AFRICA. 


2 tt To the Editor of the Antijacobin Review. 
: Circus, America Square, 7th February, 1818. 






‘ee Sir, 
Pie! Ir is a satisfaction to perceive (after a lapse of eight or nine years 
Ee since the publication of my account of Marocco, and the interior of 
Africa) that, in proportion as we are becoming better acquainted 
with the interior of that continent, my account becomes more authen- 
ticated, notwithstanding the attempts that have been so insidiously 
made to invalidate it. 

aa The various hypothesis, for the most part founded on theory,’ that 
om have, within the last seven years, been adopted, respecting the course 
tue} of the Nile el Abeede (Niger) are beginning now to fall to the 
RE ground: and the learned and judicious Editor of the Supplement to 
the New Encyclopedia Britannica, founding his opinions, as it sheuld 
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seem, upon the facts that have been corroborated respecting the 
interior of Africa, has actually adopted my opinion,* viz. 

That there is an union of waters between the Nile of Egypt, and 
that of the Negroes, or of Soudan ;f where the common receptacle 
is, 1 have not ventured to declare, but it is probable that it may be in 
the Babar Kulla,t in Wangara, or in the Sea of Soudan ;|] the opinion 
that the junction is formed in the Sea of Soudan, is supported by 
the Sheriff _ Imbammed, who saw the Nile at Cashna, and declared 
that it was so rapid there from east to west, that vessels could not 
stem it. Again, Parke’s intelligence, in his second journey, demon- 
strates an union of waters in the (Basea Feena)§ Sea of Soudan, for 
he says the current was said to be sometimes one way and sometimes 
another, which I will take the liberty to interpret thus :— 

That the current from the Eastern Nile was westward, into the Sea 
of Soudan, and the current of the Western Nile was eastward, into 
the same Sea of Soudan: thus the current would be sometimes one 
way, and sometimes another, making the Sea of Soudan the common 
receptacle for the Eastern, as well as for the Western Nile. 

Ptolemy’s Sea of Nigritia is undoubtedly the same with my Sea of 
Soudan, Lybia Palus being the Latin denomination, as Bahar 
Soudan is the Arabic for the interior Lake, called the sea of Soudan ; 
but whether this Sea of Soudan will ultimately prove to be situated 
as** [ have described it,tt fifteen journies East of Timbuctoo, or 450 
English miles : or, as Ptolemy has described it, or in the intermediate 
distance between the two extremes, must be left for future travellers 
toascertain, : 

Since writing this, accounts have been received of Burkhardt’s death. 

This intelligence of Parke may be considered some corroboration of 
what I have maintained respecting the union of waters between the 
Eastern and the Western Nile.t tf 





* See my letter to the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 43d vol. 
March 1817; page 125. 

7 Itis incorrect to say that the word Nile is applied in Africa to any 
great river, (the name I can with confidence declare is never applied 
to any river in North-Africa, except the Nile of Egypt and the 
Nile of the Negroes). Whoever has propagated this opinion, has 
mistaken the matter altegether. See proceedings of African Asso-~ 
Ciations, vol. 1. page 540. 

t See Major Rennel’s Map of North Africa, latitude North 6.— 
Long. West, 18. 

|| See Jackson’s enlarged account of Marocco, Timbuctoo, &e, 
Pp. 310. | 

§ Another name for the Sea of Soudan, as will hereafter 
appear. 

{| See Ptolemy’s Map of North Africa. 

** See Jackson’s enlarged account of Marocco, &c. page 309. 

t+ In Journies, horse travelling, which are the journies here al- 
luded to, at 30 miles a day, is 450 British miles. 
$¢ See Monthly Magazine, March 1817, page 125. 
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The following testimonies are some confirmation of my report 
respecting decked vessels, &c. in the interior of Africa.* 

Dr. Seitzen, a German physician, residing at Alexandria,t says, 
that he has received intelligence from a pilgrim, on his way to Megea, 
a native of Ber Nob,t or Bernou, that the river, within a mile of 
the cily, is as large as the Egyptian Nile, and overflows its banks; it 
is navigated by vessels of considerable dimensions, carrying sails and 
oars. 

Mr. Barnes states, that the (Neel El Abeed) or Niger, discharges 
itself into a large lake; that he has heard from Black traders, that 
there are White inhabitants upon the borders of this lake; and has 
been told by the people who have seen them, that they dress in the 
style of Barbary Moors, and wear turbans, but do not speak Arabic § 
See Report of Committee of Council. 

Parke, on his second journey, was informed that ‘‘ one month's 
travel from Bacdoo, through the kingdom of|} Gotto, will bring the 
traveller to the country of the Christians, who have their houses on 
the banks of the § Ba Sea Feena, which they describe as incomparably. 
larger than the lake Dibbie.” This is another corroboration of my 


account of the interior of Africa; but before I dismiss this subject, I 


should observe, that from the general ignorgnce of the dfrican 

Aralic, an important circumstance respecting this Ba Sea Feena, is 
not yet, it appears, discovered ; it is this, the words Ba Sea Feena, or, 
according to the Arabic orthography, Bahar Sefeena, literally - trans- 
lated into English, signifies the Sea of Ships, and is evidently only 
another name for the Sea of Soudan, declaring it to be a sea whereiy 
ships are found. 

Here, then, are two topographical facts, first asserted by me among 
the moderns, to exist in the heart of Africa, and since confirmed by 
Aly Bey, Park, and Dr. Seitzen, or as the enlightened Editor of the 
ssn to the new Encyclopedia Britannica observes, 

_ © We have thus three independent testimonies* * from opposite 
quarters, meeting exactly in the same point ; nor does there, as far as 
we know, exist any evidence, at all respectable, to the contrary.” 

It now remains for me to declare to the public, through the 
medium of your intelligent and widely circulated Magazine (that as 





* See Jackson's enlarged account of Marocco, p. 309. 

+ For full particulars see New Supplement to Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, article Africa. 

t This Bernou, (or according to the Arabic Orthography Ber Nou 
i. e. the country of Noah,) is asserted by the Arabs to be the birth 
place of the patriarch Noah. 

. § See Jackson’s enlarged account of Marocco, &c. p. 309. 

|} See Map in Leyven’s discoveries in Africa, Vol. f 'p. 32, latitade 
N. 15.—long. W. 2. 

@ See New Supplement to Encyclopedia Britannica, © eitie 


Arica. | 
** The testimonies here alluded to are Hornmans, Parke, and_ 


Jackson. 








Donald ; or the Lesson of Resignation: 7? 


epinions have been industriously propagated, tending to discredit my 
account of Marocco, and the interior of Africa) that nothing has been 
set down therein, until I had previously investigated the qualifications 
of the narrators, their means of knowledge, and whether the respec- 
tive vocations of the several narrators made it their interest to disguise 
or misrepresent the truth of their communications; and after ascer. 
taining these important points, I have generally had recourse to other 
testimonies, and have seldom recorded any thing until confirmed by 
three or four concurrent evidences. On this pyramidical basis, i: 
founded the intelligence in my account of Marocco, and the interior 0 
4 Africa annexed to that account. This assertion is to be understood in 
4 respect to intelligence that. I could not ascertain by occular demon- 
a stration. : . 

Finally, my description of the black-heart-headed serpent, called 
“9% Bouska,* has been doubted ; but a Jate travellert has confirmed the 
“# accuracy of my account even of this extraordinary animal. In Riley’s 
“) Narrative of his Shipwreck on the Coast of Sahara, is given an 
account of an exhibition by twot Isawie, whodo not appear to have 
been adepts in the art of fascinating these serpents, for I have fre 
quently seen them manage and charm the bouska much more adroitly 
than those who exhibited before Riley, although its bite is more 

deadly, and its strength considerably greater than that of the el effah, 

| * Iam, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 

JAMES GREY JACKSON. 


POETRY. 
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DONALD ; OR, THE LESSON OF RESIGNATION.* 

















Wuere Scotia’s mountains rear aloft their heads, 
And Winter its protracted horror spreads, 

While bitter blasts with force impetuous blow, 
From dusky clouds descends the driving snow, 
And the white foaming torrent from the rock, 
Tumbles, in fury, with tremendous shock, 
Nature, in solitary wildness here, 

Affords slight means her hardy sons to cheer ; 
Yet in these bleak abodes they prize their home, 
Seat of their dearest joys! nor wish to roam : 


(ttl 





ar 


* See Jackson’s ‘enlarge account of Marocco, page 109. 

, Tt See Riley's Shipwreck, and captivity in the great desert, page 

50. ‘ 

$ Disciples of Seedy ben Isa, whose sanctuary is at Fas, and who 
possess the art of fascinating Serpents. 

* See Mrs, Grant’s Essay on the Superstitions of the Highlands 

of Scotland, 





ak An omnipresent Deity confess’d, 
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RPh 78 / Poetry: 


For here the social virtues fix their reign, 
The nuptial tie, nor knows, nor fears a stain : 
Simple their pastimes, innocent and pure, 
No baneful sports the youthful mind allure. 


If scenes, which here in awful grandeur rise, 
Seize on the peasant’s mind with strange surprise, 
And oft, ’mid beetling rocks, or low’ring storm, 
Fancy creates some supérnat’ral form, 
| Let not the atheist, nor the sceptic rave, 

And deem him superstition’s abject slave ; 


a ces 


Is adamant to his confiding breast ; 
Lat Faith whispers as he wafts to heav’n his pray’r, a 
Atif ‘¢ I know that my Redeemer liveth there,” 4 


Bless’d with increasing store of herds and flocks, 

Which cropp’d the herbage ‘neath the flinty rocks, 

Bless’d with the fair companion of his youth, 

A bosom-friend of faithfulness and trath, 

Liv’d Donatp ; for benevolence renown'd, 4 
And held in just esteem by all around : 
Yet deep affliction ’twas his lot to taste, a 
And Dona o’s pleasing joys were soon effac’d. ‘ 





Three babes his eyes beheld of death the prey, 

Ere each had seen one twelvemonth roll away ; 
How bled each parent’s heart !, but Donaxp’s woe, 
Loud and unmanly long bewail'd the blow ; 

Two years the mother at her breast retain’d ; 

One sweet endearing pledge, that still remain’d ; 
But vain her anxious care—he pined away, 

And their last hope a lifeless object lay. 








O’erwhelm’d with grief, the mother droop'd her head ; e 
The wounds, scarce clos’d, with two-fold anguish bled ; q 
The father’s sorrow querulous appears, 

And harsh repinings grate the neighhours’ ears, 

Who thronging to attend the late wake-feast* 

Rous’d all his feelings, and his plaints increas’d. 

Thro’ the lone valley, on the hollow blast; 

The sounds of Donatp’s lamentation pass’d, 

As he the’sheep-cote sought with footsteps slow, 

) That on the guests alamb he might bestow. 

. When near the door he came, unwonted awe 

Seized his whole frame—a stranger there he saw ! 





Si 


‘¢ * There are in the economy of Highland life certain duties of | 
courtesies, which are indispensable, and for omission of which nothing 
can apologise. One of these isto callin all their friends, and feast ~ 
them, at the time of the greatest family distress.” See Ditto. 





—— 














Literary Intelhgence. 


Plain was his garb, his penetrating eye, 

Beam’d with compassion and benignity ; 

With gentle voice he spoke—‘* What doest thou here, 
Amid the tempest ?” Struck with solemn fear, 
Dona cp replied, ‘‘ I for a lamb am come ;” 

But his amazement almost kept him dumb. 

‘© What kind of lamb ?” the stranger ask’d again ; 

«* The best I have among my fleecy train : 

It is to feast my friends; and, with the rest, 

You, if you please, shall be a welcome guest.” 

‘* When from their parents’ sides the lambs you take, 
Do your sheep clamour, or resistance make ? 

Or do their bleatings in your ears resound !” 

“«* Never,” said Donatp—(here the stranger frown’d) 
‘*¢ How diff’rent is the treatment I receive, 

When of their lambs my sheepfold I bereave ; 

As is my rightful due, the best I take, 

And, lo! my sheep a sullen murm’ring make ; 
Ungrateful sheep ! whom I have watch'd and fed, 
From foes preserv’d, and to fresh pastures led.”’ 


He ceas’d.—The peasant rais’d his wond’ring eyes, 
Cast on the earth with shame and mute surprise ; 
The form was fied ;—but humbled to the dust, 
Donatp confess’d the past’ral censure just ; 

No more was heard to murmur or complain, 

But with his lamb rejoin’d the’ assembled train ; 
The mournful measure* led with aspect calm, 

His bosom sooth’d by resignation’s balm ; 

That heeling balm which deepest wounds can close, 
And to the tortur'd breast procure a sweet repose. 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 





Juvenilia, or specimens of the early efforts as a Preacher of the 
late Rev. C. Buck : to which are subjoined, Miscellaneous Remarks, 
and an Obituary of his Daughter. Edited by J. Styles, D.D. 


The third edition of the Unknown of the Pyrenees, a Tale, is in 
the press, and will be published in a few days. 





“* * It was a custom. which was .not extinct till after 1745, to 
dance at late-wakes. It was a mournful kind of movement, but 
still it was dancing. The nearest relation of the deceased often 
began the ceremony weeping; but did however begin it, to give the 
example of fortitude and resignation. ‘Ihisman on other occasions 
had been quite unequal to the performance of this duty, but at this 
time, he immediately on coming in ordered music to begin, and 
danced the solitary measure appropriate to such occasions.” Sce Ditto, 
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80 Literary Ii ntelligence. 


The publication of the “ Regent's Edition” of the Latin Classics, 
(somewhat retarded, of late, by accidental circumstances,) will 
henceforth be prosecuted with vigour, industry, and perseverance. 
Livy and Sallust are now in the press, under the editorial superin- 
tendance of Dr. J. Carey, to whom the public are already indebted 
for the Horace, Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, Martial, Cesar, 
Tacitus, and the second edition of the Virgil, with the Opuscula, 
recently published. q 

Dr. Carey has also in the press, ‘‘ The Eton Latin Prosody illus: 
trated,” with English Explanations of the Rules, and copious Exam- 
ples from the Latin Poets. 


Early in April will be published, A Ready Reply to an Irish 
Enquiry, or a Convincing and Conclusive Confutation of Calvinism : 
to which is subjoined, Jenopaideia, or the true Method of teaching 
the Clergy of the Established Church ; being a wholesome Theolo- 
gical Cathartic to purge the Church of the Predestinarian Pestilence. 
By a Clergyman of the Church of England. 

The peculiar excellence of the above work consists not only in the 
ability with which Calvinism is refuted; but in the application of par- 
ticular given rules, which are illustrated by the writings of the best 
authors, soas to enable all the Young Clergy to refute Calvinism 
themselves. 


Nos. III. and IV. of the New and Improved Edition of Stephens 
Greek Thesaurus are published. The vacancies yet open have been 
occasioned by the decease of some of the Subscribers. The price, to 
such as were not on the original list, has been already raised ; and 
the Editors, according to the advertisement to No. III. mean shortly 
to raise it again. All public libraries, in particular, are recommended 
to subscribe before the opportunity is lost, as only a sufficient number 
of copies have been printed to cover the Subscription. 

































J. Ch. Tarver, Master of the French and Italian Languages, at the 
Macclesfield Free-School, kas in the press, and will speedily publish, 
in ane volume octavo, Un Dictionniare des Verbes Francais, indiquant 
leurs differens regimes. 


In a short time will be submitted to the public; a Latin and a Greek 
Grammar, intended to facilitate the study of those languages, on an 
entirely new plan. By '‘T. H. Bluck, of Muswell Hill, who has lately 
printed a pamphlet, delivered free from expence to parents, in which 
the principles of education are developed, and the errors and defects of 
the ordinary mode of instruction pointed out, 


TO OUR READERS. 





Tue Title, Index, &c. to Vol. 53, of this Review, which should 
have been printed with the present Number, is unavoidably deferred 
til, next month, from the severe indisposition of the gentleman 


employed for that parpose. 
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THE 
PROTESTANT ADVOCATE. 
Se Son ee 


RELIGIOUS RETROSPECT. 





WE are now to commence another stage of our labours, by 
giving to the public a retrospect of those events recently 
occurring, in which the interests of our church are involved 
with those of Popery. But as the days of March exhibit 
sunshine and hail in the same hour, as life itself is chequered 
with alternate gleams of comfort and vexation, and our hap- 
piness, like snow falling on a river, one moment white, and 
then for ever gone, so, at present, a dead calm seems to 
have succeeded our late storm; yet, as sailors.generally dread 
more the stillness which immediately succeeds a tempest, than 
the strongest breeze, we too must cautiously guard against 
being lulled into a fatal repose. We must never forget that 
the Order of the Jesuits is revived, and of their activity’ we 
have had, even in England, some spécimens. Besides, it is 
evident that we are allowed to rest at present simply to give 
time for the Rhemish notes passing into oblivion. That 
extraordinary republication, and the discussion which they 
excited, have made a deep, and, we trust, a lasting impression. 
They prove, beyond all possibility of contradiction, that the 
murder of heretics is the avowed doctrine of the church of 
Rome. Nay, the. opinion promulgated by Luther, that to 
punish heretics with death was contrary to the holy spirit, 
stands formally condemned as erroneous and damnable, by a 
Bull of Leo X. Who then can doubt, when to these public 
avowals is added the regular practice of the Roman church for 
many centuries, down to the Dragoonings of Madame Main- 
tenon and Louis the Fourteenth, that she is drunk with blood, 
that to her must be applied the prophecy of the woman sitting 
®n the seven-headed beast clothed in scarlet, and, therefore, 
that the hour is not far off, when, after one last struggle, she 
will fall to rise no more. The Popish controversialists have, 
unanimously on this subject, adopted. a profound silence, 
No, 238, Vol. 54, March, 1818. G 
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82 Religious Retrospect. 


Perhaps no other means could relieve them from the dilemma 
in which they were placed. In this manner, however, they 
continually disappoint the curiosity of those who are watching 
the mode of escape; but, surely, they must allow us to set 
this silence down as an acknowledgment of total defeat. It 
proves both that they cannot defend these bloody murderous 
tenets, and that they cannot deny them to be the unchangeable 
doctrine of their church. It is one of the unhappy conse- 
quences of infallibity, that it admits of no reformation. And 
if they cannot disavow such maxims, when they would fain 
vindicate themselves from the charge of persecution and con- 
ciliate the favour of Protestants, when they are in a state of 
comparative weakness, what would have been the conduct of | 
such men if they had power. Soliciting, as they are, for the 
removal of those restraints which former misconduct had ren- 
dered necessary, still they could not forbear, in the eagerness 
of anticipation, propagating the principles of persecution, 
and preparing the minds of their party for another revocaticn 
of the edict of Nantes, when it may be done without dis- 
turbance and hazard of the good, as the Rhemish notes tell 
us. How providential was the fatuity which foresaw not the 
natural consequences of this republication. It has opened the 
eyes of all men. Protestants are, at last, awakened, and 
Romanists themselves stand astonished. ‘Their leaders are 
now anxiously engaged in effacing this impression, and burying 
the whole transaction in silence and oblivion. To counteract, 
however, these endeavours, we have great satisfaction in 
announcing to our readers, that the excellent and worthy Dean 
of Achonry, Dr. Kenney, has collected together the letters of 
Archbishop ‘Troy, Coyne, and Cummin, as well as those pub- 
Jished in the Courier. He has also added the resolutions of 
the Catholic Board, together with the notice of its extinction. 
In short, we have a complete history of this business with all 
the original documents; but besides these, the Dean has 
added extracts from authorities acknowledged by the Roman 
church, proving that these persecuting doctrines have ever 
been recognized therein, and we will take upon ourselves to 
add, that the history of Christendom proves, in letters of blood, 
that their practice has been consistent with their precepts. 
This pamphlet, therefore, we most strongly recommend to 
persons of every denomination in religion throughout the 
empire, aS Krnue ts a, a volume to refer to, an answer unan- 
swerable to all future claims on Protestant credulity for more 
power to these ex confesso blood- -thirsty religionists. And that 
our readers may fully appreciate the importance of this work, 
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entitled “ An Enquiry concerning some of the Doctrines 
maintained by the Church of Rome, in answer to the Charge 
of Intolerance, brought by Members of that Church, against 
Members of the Church of England,” we here subjoin the 
author’s address to the reader. 

‘* In presenting to the reader a collection of extracts, (for 
this publication is little more,) I feel perfectly aware, that a 
regular and attentive perusal of the whole, though bearing on 
a subject of vast public importance, may require considerable 
patience. Under this impression I have annexed an Jndex, in 
order to facilitate a reference to such parts as may appear more 
particularly entitled to observation. It was found necessary to 
introduce some matter which has lately appeared in periodical 
publications. 1 have endeavoured, so to arrange ths portion 
of the contents of the Tract, and so to connect it with other 
authentic and useful information, as to present to the reader 
a clear view of the subject discussed. 

“ In the xirsr part of this publication, some of the doc- 
trines of the church of Rome are stated and explained, on the 
unquestionable authority of the Divinity Class-Book of the 
Roman Catholic Cottecr of Maynooru. 

‘* The late remarkable work of the Rev. Mr. GANDotrHy, 
Priest of the Roman church, is next adverted to. 

“* In January, 1817, certain Popish doctrines clearly and 
faithfully stated and expounded by Mr. Gandolphy, were 
brought under the attention of a portion of the Protestant 
public, in a Tract signed “ Fabricius.” Amongst those who 
were thus led to enquire into Mr. Gandolphy’s statements, 
were soine members of the legislature. His important work 
Was, in consequence, noticed in the House of Commons, in 
the Debate on the Roman Catholic Quéstion. The reader will 
find, in the following pages, information connected with this 
subject, well deserving public observation. 

“ ‘The late republication of the Rhemish Testament, with 
its persecuting annotations, is the next subject introduced. 
The transactions which have taken place in consequence cf 
the renewed circulation of this most dangerous production, 
are stated in the order in which they occurred ; and the Popishe - 
Orthodoxy of the work is enquired into. 

‘* Under the seconp HEAD of enquiry, the tendency of the 
doctrines stated from the Maynooth summary of divinity, 1s 
considered, 

‘It is shewn thet those doctrines establish generally the 
orthodoxy of the persecuting Rhemish notes: and a selection 
irom those notes is accurately stated. 
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“ In this part of the discussion, various authorities are 
referred to; and farther information is introduced concerning 
the doctrines of the church of Rome, which appears to be 
entitled to the mosi serious attention of the Protestant com- 
munity. 

“ A vnirp subject of discussion formed a part of the pro- 
posed plan of the publication, viz. * the consequences actually 
produced, since the reformation, by the Popish doctrines here 
enquired into, when political power in these countries was 
subject to their direction.’ But, in order to give a just view, 
however brief, of those consequences, it would have been 
necessary to prelong the tract considerably, though its 
intended limits were exceeded at the conclusion of the second 
part of the discussion. It also appeared less necessary to 
enter into this part of the proposed Enquiry, as the well 
known authentic histories of Great Britain and Ireland furnish 
abundant elucidation of it. 

‘¢ Such are, generally, the coNTENTS of this short publica- 
tion. The index annexed to it, will direct the reader to any 
particular subject of which it treats. 

‘The names of some public characters connected with 
public transactions have been unavoidably introduced. 

“ The € Vicar Apostotic’ of the London district, 
Doctor Poynter, will (I hope) be sensible, (under all the 
circumstances of the case,) of the reasonableness of the call 
addressed to HIM, to state specifically to the public, the leading 
doctrines which HE condemned in a Jate very important 
Roman Catholic work sanctioned from RomeE. 

“ Docror Poynter, and the other members of his com- 
munion, come forward as suitors for POLITICAL POWER, to the 
Great Prorestant LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY of the UnirEep 
Kinepom. ‘They assure that august assembly, and the Pro- 
testant public in general, that the doctrines of their church are 
such as to afford No reasonable ground for rejecting their suit. 
Some of those doctrines are stated in that assembly, from a late 
important work written by a learned and distinguished Roman 
Catholic Divine; approved of and applauded, after diligent 
examination, by most eminent judges selected at Rome; ‘and 
twice officially sanctioned by the proper authority for approving 
such works, the Master of the Parat Parace. The doc- 
trines so stutcd are considered by many, as calculated to pro- 
duce danger in these countries, if the ‘ POLITICAL POWER’ 
sued for, should be subjected to their direction. ‘The state- 
ment is met by a general declaration that ‘ the church,’ (mean- 
ing Docrorn Poynrer,) has condemned the work as not 
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orthodox. But not one wordis said concerning the particular 
doctrines objected to. 

‘* In such a case, surely Doctor Poynter cannot think it 
unreasonable, that he should be invited to declare, whether the 
principles said to have been adverted to in the legislature, 
were amongst those which Hr condemned. Still farther—an 
ought not to think it unreasonable, that in order to assist his 
Protestant fellow-subjects in taking a just view of the great 
measure so earnestly pressed upon them, he should be invited 
to state specifically to the puBLIc the leading doctrines which he 
condemned as not orthodox. 

‘* Another important work—one of the most important that 
ever issued from the press. The Rhemish Testament, with its 
persecuting annotations, re-appears ; published in numbers for 
more extensive circulation ; and bearing on the title page, the 
sanction of the TiruLar ArcnBisHop of Dusitin, Doctor 
Troy. On the covers of the numbers, it is farther stated, 
that the publication is patronized by a body of Popish Prelates 
in Ireland, whose names are given; and by three hundred 
Popish Priests. The circulation of the work amongst the 
members of the church of Rome, continues uninterrupted for 
considerably more than a year. ‘The dangerous proceeding 
becomes known to a clergyman of the EstaBLishep Cnurcn, 
and it is exposed to the PuBLIC, in the EsraBitisHep Cuurcn 
Review, and in the Courter. Doctor Troy then informs 
the Roman Catholic bookseller, Mr. Coyne, that the publica- 
tion produced ‘ very bad consequences,’—that ‘ finding its way 
‘into England, it had armed our enemies against us; and this, 
‘ata time, when we were seeking emancipation. He then 
publishes a declaration in the newspapers, censuring the 
Rhemish annotations, and stating that he § utterly rejects them.’ 
But, like Docror Poynter, he publishes his declaration in a 
general form. He does not state and condemn any one of the 
doctrines asserted in the work which he censures. 

** Surely Docror Troy cannot think it unreasonable, (under 
all the circumstances of the case,) that HE also, should -be 
invited to state specifically to the puBLIC, the leading doctrines 
which HE condemns. 

“ The reader will, I doubt not, be sensible that a Protestant 
clergyman may enquire into certain doctrines of the church of 

ome ; and object to those doctrines, as likely, under parti- 
cular circumstances, to be very dangerous to our establish- 
ments, without justly subjecting himself to the charge of per- 
sonal disrespect toward his Roman Catholic fellow-subjects. 
“A treatise on the particular doctrines of a particular 
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church, 1s quite distinct from a discussion concerning the per- 
sonal characters of the members of that church. 

“© However I may object to some of the doctrines of the 
church of Rome, 1 entertain the most sincere respect and 
esteem for those amongst her members, whom I have the 
pleasure of knowirg: and, nothing could be more remote 
from my intention, more abhorrent from my feelings, than to 
detract, in the slightest degree, within any circle whatsoever, 
from the just and high estimation, in which the Roman 
Catholics of the empire are held, collectively and individually, 
by their Protestant fellow- subjects.” 

Such a publication, we trust, will totally defeat the attempt 
at smothering the business. And now we must unmask another 
Manoeuvre tending to the same end. 

Our readers have been informed that the hierarchy of 
Ireland, without any difficulty, extinguished the Catholic 
Board, to prevent their publishing any explicit disavowal of 
these too well-known, and too often felt, doctrines of Popery. 
This extinction has certainly caused no small degree of sur- 
prize. Men justly wondered at persons so loud in their claims 
for freedom—the representatives of an emphatic people—the 
delegates from four millions of high-spirited Irishmen, who 
feel themselves cramped in the wide bounds of the British 
constitution, should so readily disperse at the dictum of a 
Priest—why Neptune’s Quos Ego was nothing to it. But 
seriously speaking, a stronger proof of slavish obedience can- 
not be produced from the annals of any state. Not the least 





struggie was made. ‘The report was promised on December . 


orth, but the Board met no more. It may easily be conceived 
What an impression this circumstance has also made. How 
little qualified are such priest-ridden mortals to correct, alter, 
and determine upon the laws of Britain. How unequally 
would Protestants contend with a priesthood, to whom such 
implicit obedience is, in the nineteenth century, paid by men 
selected actually for their turbulent dispositions. Such and 
sinilar reflections have pervaded the empire, and it has 
become necessary to do these away. ‘This is attempted by pre- 
tending that the Board dispersed, lest they should be liable to 
the expenses incurred by Father Hayes during his mission to 
Rome. Such is the statement given in the Orthodox Journal 
of Jast month. We cannot but regard it as a foul slander, 
and that for this plain reason. If the individuals composing 
that Board were liable, previous to their dissolution, they can- 
not free themselves from that liability by any act of their own. 
it would be an easy and a new way, indeed, to pay old debts, 
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?f a suciety having contracted them could separate at pleasure, 
and leave their creditors to stare at their flight, like awkward 
sportsmen at a frightened flock of pigeons. Besides, to give 
time for the effects of these measures to pass away, it is 
resolved not to petition parliament this session. We under- 
stand, however, that instructions are given to spare no exer- 
tions at the ensuing elections. We have long had intimation 
that this effort would be made, and we now insert some docu- 
ments which we have hitherto had no opportunity of inserting, 
on account of the superior and more immediate importance ne- 
cessarily attached te the new edition of the Rhemish Testament. 
To this subject more attention must be paid. We hope that the 
Protestants of Ireland will exert themselves on this occasion. 
Let them neither be cajoled by the fair speeches, nor appalled 
by the threatenings of their opponents. Let them act as 
members of the great empire of Britain, not as the inhabi- 
tants of one of its provinces, envious of the wealth of the 
capital, and not perceiving that the riches of the mother 
country naturally enriches all the parts thereto belonging. 
Nothing can be more absurd and savage than the idea so gene- 
rally circulated in Ireland, and, strange to say, so generally 
believed by an intelligent populace, that English ministers 
would restrain the prosperity of that country. Every states- 
man would rather see it flourish in peace and plenty, not the 
object of anxious solicitude, but affording government as little 
trouble as Wales or Scotland. But, alas! there are persons 


_ who prefer keeping their countrymen in a constant. state of 


agitation, from motives the most selfish and personal. Feuds 
are kept up with the greatest diligence, and songs perpetuate 


| the memory of every quarrel. Knowing the influence which 
_ the Roman priesthood have over their people, whether high or 
_ low, we cannot but accuse them of tacitly encouraging these 
' Interminable disputes. Surely those who could persuade the 
_ rabble that they were invulnerable, might with more ease, 
_ persuade them to mutual forgiveness and peace. The two fol- 
_ lowing letters, from mostactive and intelligent gentlemen resident 
_ there, and natives of Ireland, will prove that there is too much 
_ ground for these observations. , 





| To the Editor of the Protestant Advocate. 
SIR, 


As a sample of one part of the machinery of proselytism, 
_¢alled into action by the repeal of the penal laws on the 


Popish religion in Ireland, I beg leave to send you the follow- 
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ing song, in reprobation of the memory of an Irish Chieftain, 7 
who conformed to the Protestant religion, in the County of 
Donegal, a century ago, and by doing so, inherited the for- 
feited property of his turbulent ancestors. ‘This ebullition of 
Romish intolerance appears in a Monthly Magazine, called 
the Dublin Examiner, and also in the Evening Post. 


OSDONNEL; A SONG. 
Air—Limerick’s Lamentation. 


I. 
Oh! green are the mountains and lovely the plains, 
And summer looks bright in O‘Donnel’s domains, 
Unaltered they flourish, in beauty and light, 
Tho’ the clouds of dishonour have sunk him in night. 


If, 
The son of O‘DonnEL, his son and his shame, 
He darkened the glory that blazed round his name, 
On the ties of religion and nature he trod, 
His. birth he disgraced, and deserted his Gop. 


III. 
And the lands of his brother rewarded the deed, 
Of a brother too worthy his country and creed, 
To crouch in the land where his father had reign’d, 
The slave of a pow’r he denied and disdain’d. 


IV. 
And the lands of his brother rewarded the deed, 
The price of his shame, his apostacy’s meed, 
Thus rae Saxons exalted the slaves whom they made, 
And crush’d the bold spirits they could not degrade. 


V. 
Profane not the dust of his fathers—their name 
Is high in the annals of Erin and fame, 
Bright, holy, and distant their memory appears, 
They are shrined in her heart and embalmed by her tears, 


VI. 
But let him not sleep in the land of the west, 
Cold, distant, and dark be his dwelling of rest, 
No song from her harp shall his memory save, 
No smile from her sanbeams illumine bis grave. 
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Vil. 
In the grave of the stranger his dust shall be laid, 
Nor rest in the Isle he disgraced and betray’d, 
He saw not her tears—he was deaf to her groans— 


Her breast shall not open to shelter his bones.* 
A CORRESPONDENT, 


on. = eGR Carton 


IRISH PROVINCIALISM. 


To the Editor of the Protestant Advocate, 
Sir, 
OnzE of the chief sources from which the evils and misfortunes 
of Ireland flow, is THE SELFISH AND SHORT-SIGHTED PRO- 
VINCIALISM of many of those who happen to have been born 
in it, although descended from English or Scottish ancestors. 

This mistaken principle leads them to regard themselves 
connected by the strong tie of patriotism only with the spot 
on which they first drew breath, and to consider their fellow- 
subjects in all other parts of the empire as aliens at best, and 
ofientimes as legitimate objects of suspicion, aversion, or 
hostility. 

The pernicious absurdity of a sub-division of governments 
and interests in any given portion of territory or adjacent 
Islands, which ought to be united, may be instanced in its 
fatal effects in Scotland and Wales before their union with 
England, in England herself during the heptarchy, and in 
Ireland, when four contending monarchs marshalled the popu- 
lation of each of the four provinces against the other, and one 
of them invited the English invasion. 

Actuated by the spirit of PROVINCIALISM, a great proportion 
of the descendants of Strongbow’s colonists, and in subse- 
quent ages, almost all the Lords of the English Pale amalga- 
mated with the vanquished Irish, adopted their rude customs, 
dress, and language, assumed even their sirnames, adhered 
with double obstinacy to their pernicious superstitions, and 
became, like them, the bitter enemies of the English name 
and nation. 

_In the rebellions during the reigns of Queen Elizabeth and 
King Charles the First, this principle operated strongly iu 
deluging this unhappy Island with blood. It promoted the 
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views of Tyrconnel and his bigoted Sovereign, in 1689. It 
survived the revolution, and rankled in the breasts of some of 
the most distinguished of our nobility, prelates, and clergy. 
Witness the factious intrigues of Lord Middleton’s party, 
meluding Archbishop King and Dean Swift, under the different 
administrations of the wise and benevolent Primate Boulter 
and his colleagues. It has manifested itself during the pre- 
sent reign, in the wicked projects of Edmund Burke’s pupils 
and their dupes, whilst their bolder and honester accomplices 
in Capel Street, and some of the Dublin Vestries, declare 
that nothing less than the repeal of the Act of Union can 
satisfy them. 

It is, therefore, much to be wished that the subjects of this 
great empire could be brought to appreciate the blessings they 
enjoy by the permanent union of the different portions of it; 
that they would wisely consider themselves united and bound 
together as brothers and christians, whose interests and duties 
are identified ; and that they should not cherish in their bosoms 
a vulgar and savage antipathy to each other by silly com- 
petitions, or boasts of pre-eminence in valour, bodily prowess, 
or mental abilities. The whole body of the British people, 
English and Irish, Scottish and Welsh, together with the 
numerous inhabitants of the Orkney and Shetland Islands, the 
Ksles of Man, Wight, Anglesea, Jersey, Guernsey, &c. &c. 
are all renowned through Europe for these qualities. They 
are known as a nation to be brave, strong, and intelligent, 
and as such, destined, perhaps, to be the chosen instrument 
ef Gop, in conferring the inestimable blessings of pure rell- 

ton and genuine liberty to the remotest ends of the earth. 

Extending in this way the sphere of our patriotic vision to 
the boundaries of the empire, I beg leave to present to the 
readers of the Protestant Advocate a specimen of a song 
formed on the model of the Irish melodies, though without a 
syllable of the “ faw sunny visions” of republicanism, or the 
seditious rant of * Jrish feeling,” &c. &c. 


A NATIONAL MELODY IN IMITATION OF AN 
IRISH ONE. 


(Tonsr—The Fale of Avoca.) 


I. 
Oh! there’s not in the wvide world an empire or state, 
Like the green Isles of Erin and Britain the great, 
And the last rays of feeling and life shall depart, 
Ere the love of these Islands shall fade from my heart. 
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II. 


It is not that nature sheds over each scene 
Her purest of crystal and fairest of green, 
Nor is it the beauty of valley or hill, 

Oh, no, it is something more exquisite still. 


Ill. 
°Tis that sons and fair daughters of freedom are here, 
Who make ev’ry dear scene of enchantment more dear, 
Who of all nations round them are still known to prove, 
The firmest in friendship, most constant in love. 


IV. 
When millions in Europe despairing of rest, 
In silence bow’d down by a tyrant opprest, 
The great Prince of Britain and Erin sent forth, 
His war cry to raise the brave sons of the North. 


V. 
The sons of the North at the signal appear’d, 
Whilst boldly the standard of freedom we rear’d, 
And with hosts of bold heroes advanc’d on our foes 
To fight, bleed, and conquer for Europe’s repose. 


VI. 
Sweet Isles of the ocean, how calm could I rest 
In the shades of the vale, with the friends Ll love best, 
When the broils that divide and distract us shall cease, 
And our banners wave mingled in splendour and peace. 
I am, Sir, 
A genuine Patriot, 


JOHN DE FALKIRK. 





CATHOLIC AFFAIRS, 
“ Tue following paragraph has appeared in the Sun, and 
part of it has been copied by the Courter. We havea short, 
hut, we hope, not unsatisfactory answer to give it :--- Neither 
the Resolution nor the test of which it speaks, was proposed, 
adopted, or even spoken of, at the recent, or any Aggregate 
Meeting in Dublin, within our recollection :--- 

* ‘The Resolutien unanimously adopted by the Papists at 
one of the recent Aggregate Meetings in Dublin, to impose a 
Test on the candidates at the ensuing general election, viz. 
‘ That if they would not give a pledge to support the claims of 
the Roman Catholics for admission to seats in the legislature, 
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&e. that they would be opposed by all the Papists throughout 
the United Kingdom,’ has given great offence to the Protestant 
community, and. created a general determination amongst 
them to use every means in their power to put this vexatious 
question at rest in. the Nexr Parliament. ‘To achieve which, 
it is expected, that, In many places, at present represented 
by the advocates of the Catholic claims, persons of opposite 
sentiments will be proposed; and there is little doubt, from 
the good understanding which prevails on this subject, between 
the members of the establishment and the great body of 
Protestant Dissenters, that they. will succeed, and secure 
in the new Parliament that commanding influence to which, 
from their numbers, property, and principles, they are so pre- 
eminently entitled. It appears, that in the late contest for 
Norfolk, Mr. Pratt wrote to the Rev. Mr, U-——, and to other 
Dissenting Ministers in that County, that he would, on all 
occasions, oppose the Catholic claims ; and we have no doubt 
but others of his party will, at the next election, follow his 
example, if they cannot otherwise secure their return to 
Parliament. The people must therefore act wisely, and be on 
their guard---and always recollect the respect whichis due to 
the FEELINGS of the House of Brunswick, and the gratitude 
we owe to our venerable and beloved Sovereign and to his 
illustrious son. At the same time they should bear in remem- 
brance, that the constitution of the Country is FUNDAMENTALLY 
Prorestant, and that to admit Papists to the possession of 
political power, is to place tn their hands, and of the oligarchy 
which fosters and supports their claims, the happiness en 
liberties of, at present, a free, loyal, and united people.”-- 
Sun. 

In introducing this paragraph from the Sun, the Freeman's 
Journal asserts, “that “‘ neither the Resolution nor the test, of 
which it speaks, was proposed, adopted, oreven spoken of, 
at the recent, or any Aggregate Meeting in Dublin, within our 
recollection. Now certainly we have it in our recollection, that 
something to the purport of what the Sun states, was not only 
spoken of, but recommended to be put inthe form of a “ test,’ 
at some of the Roman Catholic Meetings ; but whether at those 
held in Dublin, or in the provincial towns, we cannot at present 
take upon us tosay. We have the fact clearly in our memory, 
that it was recommended, if not formally proposed, that no Roman 
Catholic elector should give his suffrage to a candidate for sitting 
in Parliament, until he had first exacted a pledge from him, 
that he would support the claims of the Roman Catholics to 
unqualified emancipation. We do not know that any thing 
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to this effect was embodied into the shape of a specific propo- 
sition, but it certainly was “ spoken of,” and strongly urged--« 
and, if we mistake not, by some of the leading orators on 
those occasions. We cannot, at present, take upon us to 
contradict what the Freeman’s Journal states, that no “ test or 
proposition,’ &c. was made a subject of discussion at any of 
the Aggregate Meetings of the Roman Catholics in Dublin 5 
but, we will endeavour to ascertain, lest the “ recollection” of 
our cotemporary should be defective, whether the fact is, or is 
not, as represented. 





EE 


POPISH INTERFERENCE IN ELECTIONS. 





Ir is not our intention to interfere, over strenuously, in the 
little diiference which prevails between what The Sun has 
assertea, and the Freeman’s Journal has denied---neither is it 
our intention to admit the extravagant example which the 
latter attempts to apply to the case, when it affirms, that as 
well may Lord Cocurane’s opinion pass for that of the whole 
House of Commons, (which is in opposition, in point of fact, 
to his Lordship’s) as the opinions of gentlemen of great leading, 
(which opinions are uniformly followed,) to be those of the 
Roman Catholic body. We are not in the humour, at present, 
for disputing any thing concerning the Catholic question ; 
but we had felt ourselves, sometime ago, called upon to 
disapprove of the attempt which was making to influence the 
Roman Catholic constituency to condense itself, and to act as 
avast political mass, in opposition to those who refused to 
concede the Catholic claims. Onthe 28th of May last, the 
leading political paper of the Roman Catholics---at least, that 
which claims the appellation, exclusively, of ‘ the only 
Catholic paper in Ireland’---the Dublin Chronicle, contained 
some reasoning to the effect adverted to by The Sun. Perhaps 
the Chronicle may not be duly entitled to the designation which 
it assumed---perhaps the Roman Catholics do not sanction it ; 
but, let those matters be as they may, as it was quite notorious, 
that some of the most leading men at the Aggregate Mectings 
of the Catholics supported that Journal, and made it the 
organ of their opinions and principles, and applied it as their 
dislike or their favour dictated, occasionally---it was not 
unreasonable to suppose that what it strenuously enjoined, 
must be received with partiality by those, who personally 
followed whatever those its supporters personally recommended. 
We are far from saying that this is the best reason for thinking, 
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as the respectable London paper alluded to appears to think--- 
and we leave it to its own information; but if The Sun be in 
error upon tke point, many thousands in Ireland partake of 
the error a full share. 

The Chronicle, of the date alluded to, dealt rather furiously 
with such Protestant members of both Houses of Parliament, 
as presume to differ from its conductors and writers, regarding 
the claims of the Catholics ; and it concluded a very long 
article with the following observations, after alluding to the 
conduct of the Representatives for the Counties of Limerick, 
Cork, and Waterford :--- 

“© Will the Catholics, in those and similar districts, pos- 
sessing property, influence, station, intelligence, and respec- 
tability, submit to be thus trampled upon like swine? or will 
they not awaken from their slumber, and exert their constitu- 
tional rights, by registering their freeholds, and taking the 
proper means for shaking off this degradation ? 

“ We desire the Catholic freemen and freeholders of 
Wexford to inform us, who is a Ricuarp NrEvItte, who 
fills the pest of member for that town, and always votes for 
continuing their servitude? Is there no way of easing this 
gentleman of his arduous duties? And, do the liberal electors 
of Mallow approve of the late intolerant vote given by their 
member, Mr. J. L. Correr? Surely they do not. It is 
impossible that they can do so, or that they will omit the 
approaching opportunity of letting him feel as much. 

“© We shall resume these remarks upon a future occasion. 
For the present, we shall only add an earnest recommendation 
to every head of a Catholic family, to preserve carefully those 
lists of voters in both Houses upon the late debates, and to 
post them in some conspicuous places in their houses, as 
objects to be well considered and remembered at the proper 
time and place.” 

We have said that we are not just now in the disposition of 
mind to dispute concerning this Catholic question ; but, if 
we were disputatiously inclined, we should be tempted to 
deny, that an article, which appeared in a contemporary 
Journal of Tuesday last, was genuine---that is to say, that 
it had the sanction to which it pretends. It was . entitled, 
“ An Appeal to the Princes, Preiates, and Statesmen og 
Europe, upon the dangers to which the Catholic church is now 
exposed, in one of its ‘most faithful and persecuied Provinces.” 
We do not say, but thata stirring individual or two may have 
taken it upon themselves to circulate, upon the Continent, the 
document which bears this title; but, we disbelieve that it has 
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the sanction, even of what is called the enragée party among 
the Roman Catholics. When it was proposed to transfer the 
success of ** the-Catholic claims” to the Spanish Cortes, and 
their mediation with our own government, the extravagant 
impropriety of the: design was universally felt, and it sunk 
under general condemnation ; but, itis not easy to see any 
substantial difference between this project, and An Appeal to 
the Princes, Prelates, and Statesmen of Europe, upon a subje ct, 
which is confined to a question of political adjustment, within 
the dominions of the British Monarch---and we disbelieve 
that any thing of this nature could have the countenance of 
the Roman Catholic bedy. The first paragraph could never 
have emanated from their sense and understunding---for it 
contemplates that as a possible effect of the miscarriage of 
their claims, which their very enemies would be unwilling to 
imagine of them. We quote the pafagraph---on another 
opportunity we may give the document at large :--- 

“If the s safety of religion be dear to you, or if the afflictions 
of a brave and faithful people can excite your generous sympathy, 
attend to this letter on behalf of such a people, and exert 
your protective influence for the defeat of an abominable 
intrigue, which may involve more than fwwe millions of them 
in rebellion against their temporal and spiritual sovereigns.” 

Nobody can believe that any adjustment, to which the See 
of Rome could give its concurrence, could embroil the 
Catholics of Lreland “in rebellion aga’nst their temporal 
sovereign ;” and it was treating them with unlicensed indecorum, 
to assert that concerning them which could not be true. It 
was also treating them with pernicious presumption, to aver, 
as if in their behalf, a contempt for the law of the last Se sion, 
which threw open to them the unlimited career of the military 
and naval services ; and it was not making the best display of 
their attachment to historical veracity, when a complaint 
was sent forth to “ all the Princes, Prel: ites, and Statesmen 
of Europe,” that the Almighty Being had witnessed the 
sorrows of the Roman Catholics of [rel and “ for upwards of 
six hundred years’---that is to say, nearly four hundred years 
hefo’e the establishment of the reformed church in the 
dcminions of the British crown. There can’ be uo other 
sorrows, of course, addressed to the ** Chief Pastor upon earth,” 
but the sorrows of religion; and it is difficult to discover the 
sorrows of the Catholic religion, in Ireland, for six hundred 
years, during four hundred of which, that reli gion had no rival 
whatever. ‘The whole document seems to be a lame, patched- 
up thing---without dignity or talent, or the power of raising 
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respect---and, because it is thus deficient, we cannot help pre- ‘3 
suming it to be nothing better than the scribbling adventure of 


an individual or two, who “ would be busy in the world,” to = 


escape obscurity and peace. 


~E 


A NEW SONG TO AN OLD TUNE. 





“ A poor Friar of the Order of St. Francis came into my 4 
room to beg something.”---Sterne’s Sentimental Journcy. : 





Coms listen all ye pious sons of holy mother churec’, 
The Board have left poor Father H. most sadly in the lurth, 
So a begging he must go, must go, must go, 7% 
So a begging he must go. BR 
He bied on his travels one morning fine to Rome, "a 
He did—och sweet Ambassador—did nothing and came home, ~ 
A begging for to go, te go, to go, &c. &e, 
He bother’d Pope and Cardinals, he teaz’d them o’er and o’er, |~ 
The Pope cry’d *¢ take your face away, and shew it here no more,” |~ 


So a begging he must go, must go, must go, &c, 7 


Quoth he “an’t please your Holiness, I’m from the Isle of Saints, 
I’m come to kiss your holy toe, and tell you her complaints, =| 
Then a packing must | go, go, go, &c, | 

Get out, get out, intruding Sir, reply’d St. Peter’s Son, : 
Or take a mad-house for your pains, or instantly begone, j 
For a packing you must go, go, go, &c, | 

He came and told his tale of woe, before the Board august, ~ 
Quoth he “ I have a small account, and soon be paid it must, 7 
Or a begging I must go, go, go, &c.” | 

The Board reply’d, *‘ to-morrow cal], sweet Father H. and then— | 
We'll tell your Rev’rend Trav’lership what day to call again, | 
Ere a begging you do go, do go, &c.” | 

He call’d again one Saturday, sweet Father H, from Rome, © 


He found the nest, the birds were flown, the Board was notat home! | 
So a begging he must go, go, go, &c. 


‘¢ Alack,’’ said he, ** I’m dup’d I see, by promises and votes, 
1 find my holy reas’ry has only Rhemish Notes, . 
So a begging I must go, go, go, &c.” 


Then hands into your pockets, Boys, the Friar’s bill to pay, 
And as in duty bound, for you he’ll travel, write, or pray, 
Though a begging he must go, must go, must go, 
Though a begging he must go. 


